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covery and development of new talent in Texas, The 
Daily Times Herald, Dallas, has inaugurated The Daily 
Times Herald Collegiate Contest for Creative Writing. 
Importance is assured the contest, and promise of wide 
attention to the winners, by the acceptance of an invi- 
tation to act as judges* by three nationally famous men 
of letters, and the interest and offers of cooperation by 
leading publishers. 


*Judges of the 1947-1948 Contest are 
WITTER BYNNER, poet, HARNETT T. KANE, 
novelist, and JOHN FARRAR, publisher. 


THE DALLAS TIMES HERALD 


Dallas, Texas 


Complete details may be had from the head of the 
English department of any college or in 
Texas, or writing to Kenneth Rockwell, BOOK 
NEWS Editor, The Daily Times Hesald, Dallas, Texas. 
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THE EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


His 1s the 33/2 Anniversary Number of 

the SouTHwEsT Review. Now ordinarily 
we would have waited until our fortieth anni- 
versary,or maybe the fiftieth, before modestly 
calling attention to our age. But since many 
readers will be meeting the magazine for the 
first time with this issue, we want to point out 
that on the one hand SWR is no new and 
unproved journal, while on the other hand 
there are indications that it is taking on new 
life and vigor with its increasing years. 


What are these indications of vitality? First 
there is you, the reader: SWR now has more 
subscribers than ever before in its history. 
More and more people in the Southwest and 
all over the country are discovering that SWR 
brings them good reading of permanent value. 
As would logically be expected, more SWR 
subscribers live in the Southwest than else- 
where, but the magazine goes to all the forty- 
eight states, the District of Columbia, and a 
dozen foreign countries. 

Then there are the advertisers. To us in the 
editorial offices SWR has long looked like an 
attractive and valuable advertising medium 
for the Southwestern region, and at last ad- 
vertisers are beginning to agree with us. This 
issue carries more paid advertising by far than 
any other number in our thirty-three years. 

And finally there are the writers. After all, 
a magazine is known by the quality of the 
contributions printed in its pages. While some 
of the articles carried in SWR are solicited, 
or directly commissioned, others arrive un- 
announced in the daily mail; and many of our 
stories and poems are chosen through a strenu- 
ous winnowing of unsolicited material. There- 
fore it is axiomatic that the more manuscripts 
are on hand to be subjected to this process, 
the more ample and excellent will be the 
favored residue which finds its way into the 
magazine. 

It is a pleasure to report, therefore, that 
writers, as well as subscribers and advertisers, 
are discovering SWR. The Editor can remem- 
ber prewar years when arrival of a lone manu- 


script at the office would be occasion for not 
a little wonder, and even tentative rejoicing 
(pending a reading). Now every mail is fat 
with envelopes. The wonder is gone, but the 
rejoicing continues—and less tentatively. 


HE Spring SWR might be termed a spe- 
be education issue. The quality and 
character of education available to our youth 
is important today as never before. Three 
different facets of the general subject are 
discussed in our first three articles, each writ- 
ten by a graduate school dean who is a recog- 
nized authority on his specific topic. 

Initial attention in the trio of studies is 
given to the matter of professional and higher 
education for Negroes in the South. Histor- 
ically SWR has taken an unequivocal position 
on this subject. In an article for the magazine 
in 1942 C. L. Cline of the University of Texas 
stated: “It is fervently to be hoped that Texas 
will be fair enough and generous enough to 
provide a full solution to the problem and not 
attempt by a Jim Crow substitute to cir- 
cumvent the ruling of the Supreme Court 
[ requiring establishment of equal educational 
facilities for the professional education of 
Negroes]. Not only would such a course be 
grossly unjust to a peaceful and deserving 
people in our midst; it would be completely 
unworthy of a great commonwealth.” 

And three years ago SWR advocated this 
solution editorially: ‘““Here is something that 
we believe could be done in Texas and perhaps 
in other Southern states: admit Negro grad- 
uate students to our graduate professional 
schools. Graduate students, Negro and white, 
are the products of a process of selection and 
have been tested for character and ability; 
they ought to be mature enough and sensible 
enough to study in the same classes without 
friction or class feeling. ... The position of 
the Negro in the South can be permanently 
improved only as the individual Negro is 
allowed or encouraged to improve his posi- 
tion. The Negro who has character, intelli- 
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YOU’LL BE HEARING ABOUT THIS MAN, 
Johnny Christmas, a free rover of mountains 
and deserts during the most thrilling decade 
O nny in Southwest history—1836-1846. Hard-hitting, 
stubborn, yet idealistic and compassionate, 
Johnny Christmas symbolizes the frontiersman, 


knowing the West as well as any 

e early scout, but unlike Kit Car- 

Y1 Stma Ss son and Jim Bridger, leaving 

no personal traces of his pass- 

age. Far places laid their spell 

by on him and led him from his freebooting life in 
Texas into the Rockies, to the San Luis country 


| and Saguache and Bayou Salade, to Pagosa and 


Forrester Big Medicine Springs, to Taos and Santa Fe 


and westward along the old Spanish trails to 

Bl k El Pueblo de Los Angeles. 
ake His story makes an excitingly rich and im- 
portant first novel, written out of a profound 
knowledge and understanding of the Spanish 


And published by MORROW Southwest. At your bookstore $3.00 














“A MASTER TALE 
of a glorious peak in 
American courage, folly, 
and magnificence.... 


“Here is a historian with the vitality and drive to 
match this subject. A reporter of the first rank, he can 
clothe dry bones of history with the living stuff of which 
today’s news is made...He has brought together for 
the first time every shred of provable history on the 
Alamo battle.”—Victor P. Hass, Chicago Tribune 

“This book is more than the story of the Alamo. 
It is a concise and striking panorama of Texas history. 
No one volume that I know of gives so completely and 
interestingly the many and diverse events leading up 
to the siege of the Alamo as well as the siege itself. The 
book is well written in a style befitting the subject. It 

is impressively readable and historically correct. The 
T H E high points of the book are the biographical sketches 

of Bowie and Travis. This book will be a worthy addi- 
tion to the libraries of collectors of Texana, as well as 
to libraries of the general reader.”——-Dr. P. I. Nixon, 
President, Texas State Historical Association 


At Your Bookstore, $3.00 
By JOHN MYERS MYERS E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Inc. 
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gence, and usefulness to his community de- 
serves as much credit and consideration as 
anyone else of similar character, intelligence, 
and usefulness.” 

Unfortunately these truths do not strike 
all men as self-evident. The Negro has found 
little success in his endeavors to secure what 
he regards as equal educational opportunities. 
To meet the legal challenge of Heman Ma- 
rion Sweatt the state of Texas established the 
Texas State University for Negroes at Hous- 
ton—precisely the “Jim Crow substitute” 
deplored by C. L. Cline. Under compulsion of 
a U. S. Supreme Court ruling the state of 
Oklahoma hastily opened up a “basement law 
school” to satisfy a Negro applicant, Ada 
Lois Sipuel Fisher—who was not satisfied. 
And no school has admitted Negro graduate 
students to the full classroom equality sug- 
gested by SWR in 1945. 

Nevertheless in Texas the battle for equal 
educational rights has now entered its most 
advanced stage, in the current arguments of 
counsel for Heman Marion Sweatt. This case 
is the first in which the quality of educational 
opportunities has been directly in issue; ear- 
lier cases in southern states had dealt merely 
with the availability of facilities, and courts 
in ordering that equal opportunities for edu- 
cation must be furnished Negroes had been 
willing to accept the catch phrase “separate 
but equal” to allow for continuation of south- 
ern practices of segregation. Sweatt, however, 
argues that separate facilities can never be 
equal—that lack of equality is implicit in 
their very separateness. Two Texas courts 
have disagreed with him on this point, first 
the Travis County District Court, and most 
recently, on February 25, 1948, the Third 
Court of Civil Appeals. Undoubtedly the 
Supreme Court of Texas will be asked for a 
ruling, and if satisfaction is not obtained 
there, appeal will be had to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which will then be faced 
with one of the most momentous decisions in 
a hundred years. 

Because of the crucial importance of the 
Sweatt case to Texas, to the South, and to the 

(Continued on Page 200) 
























The first full-length biography 


of an illustrious Texas leader 


mm One of the Lone Star State's 
greatest yet most tragic figures, 
Anson Jones was congressman, 
soldier, laste president of the Re- 
public of Texas, her most impor- 
tant diplomat. His story is the story 
of Texas—through Revolution, the 
hectic days of the Republic, and 
the American union—an inspiring 
American story written with hu- 
mor and human understanding by 
a native of Dallas—a professor of 
history at Southern Methodist. 
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SEPARATE BUT NOT EQUAL 
The Sweatt Case 


CHARLES H. 


N MAY 16, 1946, Heman Mar- 
O ion Sweatt, a Negro citizen of 
Texas and a resident of Hous- 

ton, filed an application for a writ of 
mandamus in the 126th District Court 
of Travis County, Texas, against the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Texas, the then Acting President, the 
Dean of the School of Law, and the Reg- 
istrar of the university. The cause for 
the action was the refusal of the univer- 
sity officials to admit the plaintiff to the 
law school of the university, solely be- 
cause of his race or color and in violation 
of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and of the state of Texas. 
The legal principle upon which the 
Sweatt case was brought in the first in- 
stance was that the state should provide 
equal educational opportunities for all of 
its citizens. If the state elected to require 
the separation of the races for educa- 
tional purposes, as in Texas, then the 
state must furnish “separate but equal” 
opportunities for Negroes and whites. 
The state had provided a law school for 
white students at the University of 
Texas, but did not make similar provi- 
sions for Negroes. Accordingly, the 


THOMPSON 


Court ruled on June 26, 1946, that the 
action of the university in denying ad- 
mission to Sweatt was a denial of his 
constitutional right. Issuance of the writ 
was held in abeyance for six months to 
permit the state to establish a separate 
law school for Negroes. 

The state immediately set up a make- 
shift law school for Negroes in Houston, 
on premises adjacent to the offices of two 
Negro lawyers, and employed these law- 
yers as a faculty. The Court on Decem- 
ber 17, 1946, denied the writ of man- 
damus. Sweatt then appealed to the Court 
of Civil Appeals, which on March 26, 
1947, set aside the lower court’s judg- 
ment in denying the writ and “remanded 
the cause generally”—thus sending the 
case back to the lower court for trial. 
The case was heard in the lower court 
during the week of May 12-17, 1947. 

By the time the second trial began, 
the state had abandoned the Houston 
“school” and had set up, in the basement 
of a building adjacent to the state cap- 
itol grounds in Austin, a law school for 
Negroes which was alleged to be equal 
to the law school of the University of 
Texas and which was to be a part of the 
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newly authorized Texas State University 
for Negroes, located in Houston. Thus 
the issue had shifted to the question of 
whether the law school in Austin pro- 
vided for Negroes a legal education equal 
to that afforded non-Negro* students 
at the University of Texas, with the bur- 
den of proof upon the state. Before the 
trial was concluded, however, the issue 
came to involve the validity of the “sep- 
arate but equal” principle per se—hence, 
in great part, the unusual significance of 
this case. 

It is unnecessary to go into a dis- 
cussion of the state’s contention that the 
Negro law school in the basement of the 

‘two-story building occupied by a firm of 

petroleum engineers was equal, or even 
substantially equal, to the law school ot 
the University of Texas. All of the evi- 
dence adduced showed that the Negro 
law school suffered greatly by compari- 
son on every point. I would venture the 
conclusion that not a single spectator in 
that overcrowded courtroom, not even 
the most obtuse or biased, was convinced 
otherwise. In fact, one of the young stu- 
dents at the trial (some fifteen or twenty 
law students from the university were 
present each day) remarked during one 
of the recess periods: “Hell, anyone can 
see that that Negro school isn’t equal or 
even substantially equal to our law 
school!” 

Additional evidence presented indi- 
cated that the Negro law school was of 
the same inadequate character as other 
provisions made for the higher and pro- 
fessional education of Negroes by the 
state. Statistics showed that among state- 
supported schools the total institutional 





*The term “non-Negro” is used here ad- 
visedly, because there are non-white students 
regularly enrolled in the University of Texas. 
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assets (plant, endowment, etc.) in Negro 
schools, even including the appropria- 
tions for the new Texas State Uni- 
versity, amounted only to $6.40 for each 
Negro in the population as contrasted to 
$28.66 for each white person, or 4.47 
times as much proportionately for whites 
as for Negroes. A similar situation ob- 
tained relative to current educational 
expenditures: Negroes 98 cents per 
capita, and whites $2.01, or twice as 
much. Curriculum offerings in the Negro 
schools were extremely limited as com- 
pared with those of the white schools, or 
even nonexistent: white institutions pre- 
sented two to three times as many under- 
graduate fields of specialization; all the 
white four-year schools offered graduate 
work and two of them had work lead- 
ing to the doctorate, whereas graduate 
work in the Negro institution was both 
limited in quantity and questionable in 
quality, and no provision was made for 
work leading to the doctorate; no work 
at all was available for Negroes in engi- 
neering, medicine, and dentistry, al- 
though four white schools offered work 
in engineering and the University of 
Texas had a medical school and a dental 
school. Despite the fact that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the Negro profes- 
sors had doctor’s degrees, in only one 
instance did any Negro professor receive 
a salary as high as that of the lowest-paid 
professor in any one of the thirteen white 
state-supported four-year institutions. 
One white state teachers’ college had 
more books in its library in 1945 than 
did all of the Negro colleges, public and 
private, in the state. And so on. The total 
added up to the indisputable fact that 
the provisions made for the higher and 
professional education of Negroes in 
Texas were not only woefully inadequate 
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as compared with those made for whites, 
but were relatively inferior to those pro- 
vided for Negroes in segregated schools 
in many other southern states. 


UT EVEN MORE IMPORTANT than the 
fact that the state of Texas has 
never made equal or even substantially 
equal provision for the higher and pro- 
fessional education of Negroes was the 
contention of Sweatt’s attorneys that 
there could be no such thing as “‘separate 
but equal” training in law, or in any 
other area of education. Expert testimony 
was introduced to show that there is no 
valid rational justification for segrega- 
tion in education based upon race, and 
that discrimination is an inevitable and 
necessary consequence of segregation— 
in other words, that the very act of racial 
segregation is per se an act of discrimina- 
tion. 

We need not go into the details of this 
testimony here. Suffice it to note that 
both the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights and the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, whose reports have 
recently been made available, not only 
came to the same conclusions but recom- 
mended the discontinuance of segrega- 
tion as a matter of civic justice and public 
welfare. The Committee on Civil Rights 
declared: 


The separate but equal doctrine has failed 
in three important respects. First, it is incon- 
sistent with the fundamental equalitarianism 
of the American way of life in that it marks 
groups with the brand of inferior status. Sec- 
ondly, where it has been followed, the results 
have been separate and unequal facilities for 
minority peoples. Finally, it has kept people 
apart despite incontrovertible evidence that 
an environment favorable to civil rights is 
fostered whenever groups are permitted to 


live and work together. There is no adequate 
defense of segregation.* 


In fact the Committee emphasized 
that “. . . not even the most mathemat- 
ically precise equality of segregated insti- 
tutions can properly be considered equal- 
ity under the law.” + 


Herein lies the chief significance of 
the Sweatt case to Texas and the nation. 
This is the first time that the validity of 
the “separate but equal” dictum, upon 
which the legality of separate schools has 
been based, has been directly challenged 
in the courts. From the time that the 
“separate but equal” doctrine was pro- 
mulgated in the case of Plessy v. Fergu- 
son in 1896, all of the litigation has 
hinged on the question of mere compli- 
ance with the principle. But as a matter 
of fact, as Sweatt’s attorneys, W. J. Dur- 
ham and Thurgood Marshall, state in 
their Brief for Appellant, “The doctrine 
of ‘separate but equal’ treatment recog- 
nized in Plessy v. Ferguson was arrived 
at not by any study or analysis of facts 
but rather as a result of an ad hominem 
conclusion of ‘equality’ by state courts 
... the United States Supreme Court has 
never passed directly upon the question 
of the validity or invalidity of state stat- 
utes requiring the segregation of the races 
in public schools.” 

It is both timely and necessary that 
Texas in particular and the South in gen- 
eral should examine objectively and dis- 
passionately the policy and practice of 
segregation now obtaining. Few if any 
of the southern states where segregation 
is the policy by law have yet approached 
this question in the statesmanlike man- 





*To Secure These Rights (Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights). 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947, p. 166. 


tlbid., p. 82. 
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ner which so important a subject de- 
serves. And the day of contriving ex- 
pedients to by-pass the question or 
rationalizations to condone the practice 
has passed. It is my contention that segre- 
gation can be eliminated with profit, and 
without serious, if any, untoward con- 
sequences; and that the South cannot 
afford to take the imtransigent attitude 
toward the question which it has been 
wont to take in the past. 

It should be apparent that segregation 
in education based upon race, in Texas 
as elsewhere, is not only economically 
and spiritually unprofitable, but actually 
deleterious. In the fields of higher and 
professional education, for example, it is 
obvious to any impartial observer that 
it is a waste of money to invest upward 
of $4,000,000 in capital equipment and 
expend around a million additional dol- 
lars a year to furnish the present inade- 
quate and inferior facilities for Negroes, 
when more adequate facilities could be 
provided in existing white institutions. 
Moreover, if the “separate but equal” 
principle were actually adhered to, the 
state of Texas would have to provide for 
Negroes a medical school, a dental school, 
an engineering school, a graduate school 
with work leading to the doctorate, a 
college of mines, a school of pharmacy, a 
school of social work, a school of library 
science, and other facilities which are 
now available to white students but are 
nonexistent for Negroes. Adherence to 
the “separate but equal” principle in 
education is financially prohibitive even 
in a relatively rich state like Texas; and 
no expedients short of these duplications 
would meet the legal requirements even 
as they now stand. 

One of the most serious consequences 
of segregation in education, with its in- 
evitable discrimination, is the loss to the 
state and the nation involved in the de- 
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nial of opportunity for advanced educa- 
tion to a considerable number of citizens. 
The Sixteenth U. S. Census revealed that 
of the native white adult population in 
Texas (twenty-five years old and older), 
137,882 or 5.1 per cent had had four or 
more years of college education, as 
against 7,699, or only 1.2 per cent, of 
the Negroes in the same age group. Thus 
proportionately 3.25 times as many 
whites as Negroes had had the advantages 
of college training. It was also shown that 
there was one white doctor to every 903 
persons in the white population, while 
in the Negro population there was one 
doctor to every 5,637 persons. The pro- 
portion of dentists was one to 2,886 for 
the white population and one to 11,412 
for the Negro population; of lawyers, 
one to 712 for the whites and one to 40,- 
191 for the Negroes; and of engineers, 
one to 612 for the whites and one to 
154,065 for the Negroes. In other words, 
in proportion to population there were 
6.24 times as many white as Negro doc- 
tors; 3.9 times as many white as Negro 
dentists; 56.4 times as many white as 
Negro lawyers; and 251.7 times as many 
white as Negro engineers. These dispari- 
ties in the higher and professional educa- 
tional levels of whites and Negroes in 
Texas are due primarily, if not wholly, 
to the inequalities in the segregated edu- 
cational provisions; and they constitute 
a loss in cultural and professional leader- 
ship which Texas and the nation can ill 
afford. 

But even more serious and important 
than the economic and cultural losses 
which are sustained because of segrega- 
tion is the moral and spiritual degenera- 
tion which is the inevitable cost of main- 
taining the system. One of the most 
striking, and at the same time pathetic, 
illustrations of this point is seen when- 
ever school officials are called upon as 
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witnesses to testify in defense of the 
segregated system. In more than half a 
dozen instances, I have noted that on 
the whole such officials are intelligent, 
well educated, and otherwise honest men; 
but they are forced through duress or 
pressure to testify contrary to their bet- 
ter judgment and their conscience. Un- 
less one subscribes to the Nazi code of 
ethics—that to lie and cheat in support 
of “the cause” is morally right—he can- 
not continue indefinitely to profess one 
thing and do another, without doing ir- 
reparable violence to his spiritual integ- 
rity. And what is true of the individual 
applies with equal force to the state and 
the nation. 


—— FEW, if any, intelligent per- 
sons in Texas or anywhere else would 
seriously contend that segregated schools, 
particularly on the higher and profes- 
sional levels, are advantageous either eco- 
nomically or spiritually. There is, how- 
ever, honest difference of opinion on the 
question of integration now. There is a 
small but rapidly growing group of white 
southern leaders who are of the opinion 
that elimination of segregation in many 
areas is feasible now. They have launched, 
or are in the process of launching, a pro- 
gram of gradual integration. There is a 
second but considerably larger group 
who have never faced the problem 
frankly and objectively; who are sensi- 
tive in varying degrees to the inequalities 
of the “separate but equal” arrangements 
and are willing to do what they think is 
possible (consistent with their vested 
interests in the system) to improve the 
lot of the Negro within the framework 
of segregation, but who do not think the 
“time is ripe” even for talk of integra- 
tion. (It is from this group primarily 
that we get most of the current rational- 
izations in support of the system.) Also, 


there is a third group of white leaders, 
smaller than the second group but larger 
than the first, who approach the subject 
with the intransigence which has char- 
acterized (less and less, I am glad to say) 
the South’s attitude toward this question 
in the past. 

And then, there are the Negro leaders 
who are practically unanimous in their 
opinions as to the desirability, even the 
necessity, of eliminating segregation, but 
who are divided among themselves as to 
when and under what conditions they 
think integration may be successfully 
achieved. The large majority of them 
have arrived at the stage where they 
are willing to fight for equality, or such 
approach to equality as is possible, within 
the segregated framework. But up to 
now they have never faced seriously and 
squarely the probability of integration 
—some because of vested interests, as 
well as the fact that 250 years of slavery 
and 85 years of repression since Emanci- 
pation have produced an infetiority com- 
plex; others, and the majority perhaps, 
because of a pessimism or even a cynicism 
which has developed over a number of 
years of experience with “separate but 
equal” justice. Accordingly, even when 
they appear to be fighting for integra- 
tion, they are merely, or primarily, bring- 
ing the strongest pressure of which they 
are capable to get more within the pres- 
ent framework. There is, however, a 
smaller but rapidly increasing number 
of Negroes who are convinced that inte- 
gration is possible now in many areas, 
and who are committed to the cause of 
setting up such a program. (I include 
within this group the large majority of 
the Negro leaders of Texas, who have 
supported the Sweatt case with every 
intention and expectation of being ad- 
mitted to state-supported higher and pro- 
fessional institutions.) Finally, there is 
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a still smaller but also rapidly growing 
group of Negroes who are convinced that 
segregation can be eliminated now and 
that it must be eliminated not only or 
even primarily as a matter of expediency 
but as a matter of principle. And they 
are committed to an uncompromising 
fight to this end. 

Probably one of the most frequent, 
and in many respects the most reasonable, 
arguments advanced in support of the 
continuance of segregation, or rather 
against its elimination, is that segregation 
has been with us for eighty-five years; 
accordingly, any attempt to eliminate it 
would occasion such violent repercussions 
as to result in consequences much more 
serious than the evils experienced from 
the present system. This would be a co- 
gent argument if it were valid; or even 
if facts were produced to support it. 
Those who make the argument generally 
rely upon oracular pronouncements as 
if their validity were axiomatic; and 
even when they infrequently do attempt 
to support the argument, they go back 
to the Reconstruction period—the facts 
concerning which are questionable at 
best—ignoring all of the progress which 
has been made either in race relations or 
in public morals in the past sixty years. 


An excellent and recent example of 
this type of rationalization, and of the 
fallacies and lack of factual support char- 
acterizing it, is seen in the dissent of 
four of the twenty-eight members of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, in regard to the question of elimi- 
nating segregation in education in the 


South: 


The undersigned wish to record their dis- 
sent from the Commission’s pronouncements 
on “segregation,” especially as these pro- 
nouncements are related to education in the 
South. We recognize that many conditions 
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affect adversely the lives of our Negro citi- 
zens, and that gross inequality of opportu- 
nity, economic and educational, is a fact. We 
are concerned that as rapidly as possible con- 
ditions should be improved, inequalities re- 
moved, and greater opportunity provided for 
all our people. But we believe that efforts 
toward these ends must, in the South, be 
made within the established patterns of social 
relationships, which require separate educa- 
tional institutions for whites and Negroes. 
We believe that pronouncements such as those 
of the Commission on the question of segre- 
gation jeopardize these efforts, impede prog- 
ress, and threaten tragedy to the people of 
the South, both white and Negro. We recog- 
nize the high purpose and the theoretical 
idealism of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. But a doctrinaire position which ignores 
the facts of history and the realities of the 
present is not one that will contribute con- 
structively to the solution of difficult prob- 
lems of human relationships. Arthur H. 
Compton, Douglas S. Freeman, Lewis W. 
Jones, Goodrich C. White.* 


Attention is here called to the oracular 
character of the statement, and the as- 
sumption of its validity without any 
attempt to support it in terms of “the 
facts of history” or “the realities of the 
present.” The fact of the matter is that 
the facts of history and the realities of 
the present all indicate a directly oppo- 
site conclusion. There is overwhelming 
evidence to the effect that not only have 
there been no untoward consequences 
attendant upon the elimination of segre- 
gation, but on the contrary, in most, if 
not all, instances where it has been elimi- 
nated, as pointed out by the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, “tension and 
conflict begin to be replaced by co-opera- 





* Higher Education for American Democracy 
(A Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education). Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1947. Vol. II, p. 29. 
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tive effort and an environment in which 
civil rights can thrive.” 


re as I have been able to ascertain, 
in the past ten or more years there 
has not come to public attention a 
single instance of the elimination of 
segregation in the South which has been 
attended by any untoward results. To 
cite at random a few instances of success- 
ful integration: (1) Ten years ago when 
the appellate court of Maryland ruled 
that Negroes should be admitted to the 
law school of the University of Mary- 
land, they were admitted. They have 
since been treated just as other students. 
Nineteen Negro students were registered 
in the school last year. (2) Negroes have 
been enrolled in the graduate school and 
certain undergraduate departments of 
the State University of West Virginia 
for several years, and so little attention 
was and is paid to the fact that it is not 
generally known outside West Virginia. 
(3) For an equally long time, Negro 
students have gone to the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Richmond, Virginia. 
Workers’ education classes including 
both whites and Negroes have been con- 
ducted under the shadow of the state 
capitol building. The Richmond Public 
Library last year eliminated segregation 
entirely and is now according Negro 
readers the same privileges as whites. In 
no one of these instances have there been 
any abnormal difficulties. (4) At Black 
Mountain College in North Carolina 
Negro teachers are serving on the fac- 
ulty and Negro students are attending 
the college, without reported incident. 
(5) During the war (when the one ex- 
ception was the segregated training of 
pilots at Tuskegee), and even more im- 
portant, at the present time, all officers’ 
training schools of the armed forces are 
integrated: infantry, at Fort Benning, 


Georgia; aviation, at Randolph Field in 
Texas; field artillery, at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa; armored infantry, at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky; and airborne, at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina—all in the South, and 
without any unusual occurrences. 


In Texas, Negro and white nurses are 
being trained in the same classes, without 
incident. A (known) Negro was ad- 
mitted to and was permitted to complete 
the four-year course at a white tech- 
nological school in west Texas, but 
received his degree from the Negro col- 
lege at Prairie View because of some 
apprehension over legal technicalities 
which might invalidate his degree. After 
the first Sweatt trial a Negro student 
from one of the Negro colleges in Austin 
went over to the University of Texas to 
borrow a book from the library, and as 
he was waiting in line to have his book 
charged, a number of students came up 
and congratulated him, thinking that he 
was Sweatt who had been admitted to 
the university.* And on New Year’s 
Day, 1948, two Negro members of the 
visiting Penn State football team which 
met Southern Methodist University’s 
team in the Cotton Bowl at Dallas—the 
biggest football event of the year in 
Texas—not only played, but were ac- 
corded every courtesy by opposing play- 
ers, spectators, and citizens in the com- 
munity at large. 

Many additional instances in the field 
of education and in other areas as well 
might be mentioned. These examples are 
sufficient, however, to demonstrate that 





*It is interesting and instructive to note 
that the reaction of students is much more 
progressive and constructive than that of 
their elders. In several instances in southern 
universities where student polls have been 
taken, only a few students were seriously 
opposed to having Negro classmates. Most 
of them were either favorable or indifferent. 
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whenever and wherever the leaders in 
any community decide that segregation 
is to be eliminated and are willing to 
stand by their decision, no untoward con- 
sequences occur. These are “the facts of 
history and the realities of the present.” 
Statements from some white southern 
leaders, in commenting on the two re- 
ports cited above, would lead one to 
believe that what they object to is the 
prospect of a drastic and wholesale elimi- 
nation of segregation in all areas imme- 
diately, which they feel would be too 
great a shock to take at one time. But 
examination reveals that both of the 
reports recognize the necessity of allow- 
ing a reasonable interval for a complete 
change. What is most significant, how- 
ever, is that such leaders are unwilling 
to begin at all, unless they are absolutely 
forced to do so by court action or some 
similar pressure; and even then, they do 
so with poor grace. 

Texas is faced with the dilemma of 
continuing the pretext of providing for 
Negroes equal educational opportunity 
in separate schools when it is clear to any 
impartial observer that such equality is 
not possible, or of beginning imme- 
diately a program of eliminating racial 
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segregation in education and thereby 
meeting the issue in the only way in 
which it can be resolved legally or mor- 
ally. The facts indicate that Texas can 
eliminate segregation immediately in her 
graduate and professional schools with- 
out untoward incident, if the leaders of 
Texas so decree and are willing to stand 
by their decision. And the program of 
elimination can be continued, with the 
college next, high school next, and so 
on, until segregation is wiped out en- 
tirely. 

The alternative to such a program is 
the continuation of the hypocrisy and 
chicanery which are the pillars of the 
present system. But even more impor- 
tant is the fact that in the past ten years 
we have developed a national climate of 
public opinion which is going to make 
it more and more difficult for Texas or 
any other state to evade or ignore with 
impunity the civil rights of any segment 
of its population. The United States is 
in a death struggle for the moral leader- 
ship of the world. Texas can aid mate- 
rially in this fight by showing the world 
that we are able and willing to protect 
those rights which democracy guarantees 
and on the basis of which we proclaim its 
superiority to other ways of life. 








SCIENCE AND THE HUMANITIES 
Conflict or Synthesis? 


HERBERT DRENNON 


ITHIN THE LAST TEN or 
twenty years there has been 
a growing fear that science 


and its offspring, technology, have been 
weakening if not destroying our whole 
program of liberal or humanistic educa- 
tion. Many have written articles on the 
subject; conferences dealing with the out- 
lining of strategy to defend the human- 
ities have been held in several areas, ex- 
tending across the nation. To judge by 
the literature produced, the Association 
of American Colleges has been greatly 
alarmed as it has studied the inroads that 
science and technology and vocational- 
ism have made upon the liberal arts cur- 
ricula in colleges and universities. Today 
new courses are springing up everywhere 
to combat these supposedly insidious 
threats to the humanities. 

But contrary to popular assumption, 
the scientists, especially those who have 
achieved great things in research, have 
never deliberately set themselves up 
against humanistic culture. It has been 
the pseudo-scientists, and the mechanistic 
and materialistic philosophers such as 
Herbert Spencer, August Comte, and 
Ernst Haeckel, who have fomented such 
opposition. 

Though early accused of fostering 
atheism and later blamed for the deca- 
dence of humanistic education in the 
Western world, many of the scientists 
have in fact been devoutly religious and 
some have been firm believers in hu- 


manistic learning. The Newtons, the Kep- 
lers, the Daltons, the Darwins, the Milli- 
kans, and the Comptons have not claimed 
for science the sole prerogative of deter- 
mining what constitutes truth. “Scientific 
truth” of necessity belongs to the empir- 
ical domain; but a scientist is likewise a 
human being, and as such has other needs 
which demonstrable truths alone cannot 
satisfy. 

Nevertheless, science was once bitterly 
challenged as a foe of religion, and in the 
struggle found religion an able antago- 
nist. In the thinking and feeling of the 
masses of people, religion was not a vague, 
unknown abstraction but a living reality, 
enthusiastically recognized, that perme- 
ated the whole social order. The sacra- 
ments, the ceremonials, the saints and 
martyrs, the whole body of Christian be- 
lief and dogma, had direct and daily 
meaning for everyone. Therefore it was 
quite easy to stir people into action in 
defense of their faith when they felt it 
was being threatened by an enemy called 
“Science.” 

Today the scientist does not have to do 
battle for his cause. He is in a privileged 
position in the area of learning he repre- 
sents, as was the religious advocate in the 
earlier conflict. Now the rank and file 
are on the side of science and technology. 
The value of science is brought home to 
them daily in manifold ways. Whether it 
be the splitting of the atom or just a new 
gadget to enrich physical comfort, every- 
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body hears about it—in the classrooms, 
in the daily papers, over the radio. Soon 
the new device or the new theory is be- 
ing talked about in the home and in the 
market place. It is not strange, therefore, 
that devotion, much of it blind indeed, is 
paid to science. 

But what about the humanities, which 
many people—including the scientists— 
consider the most potent force for the 
survival of our contemporary culture and 
civilization? Except in academic confer- 
ences, in little-read periodicals, and in cer- 
tain college classrooms, where does one 
hear about the humanities, much less gain 
a comprehensive understanding of what 
the very word itself means? One seldom 
if ever sees in the daily papers an explana- 
tion of the term or a defense of what the 
whole humanistic program stands for or 
should stand for in our system of educa- 
tion. I have never heard the word even 
mentioned over the radio. Outside the 
walls of colleges, reference is seldom made 
to the value of humanistic education as a 
preserving force in our spiritual culture. 
Of course, a few subjects that specialists 
call humanistic are taught, sometimes 
haphazardly and pointlessly, in our pub- 
lic schools and higher institutions of 
learning; but no concerted effort, so far 
as I know, has been or is being made to 
inform the populace of the values that 
humanistic learning has to offer them. 
Very few, I dare say, associate their school 
or college courses in literature or history 
with the humanities. And so far as phi- 
losophy and the fine arts are concerned, 
most of our people complete all the for- 
mal education they ever receive without 
having had even one brief contact with 
those studies. No, it should be no surprise 
to us that people do not seem disturbed 
about what is happening to the humani- 
ties in our educational institutions today. 
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The fact is that they are wholly unaware 
of what is going on. 

Both the scientist and the humanist 
realize that they have stakes driven deep 
in the contemporary social order. Both 
are awed by the fact that they are living 
in a world where spiritual confusion 
exists and men grope blindly for a guid- 
ing light. Social chaos has come, and only 
a directing intelligence, be it human or 
divine or both together, can restore order 
and bring peace and spiritual comfort 
again to mankind. The scientist and the 
humanist cannot solve this problem of 
intellectual dislocation by pulling one an- 
other’s hair or denouncing each other’s 
efforts to discover a meaning in the world. 
Both have a serious job to do in teaching 
the public that the humanities, if prop- 
erly understood and lived by, offer a 
hopeful means of achieving a spiritual 
balance in our society. 


—— STUDENTS of the contemporary 
scene believe that much of our con- 
fusion has resulted from the inability of 
our traditionally accepted humanistic 
culture to adjust itself to the dynamic 
civilization which science and technology 
have given us. Many years ago Henry 
Adams, overwhelmed by the irrational 
currents and countercurrents of forces 
that played upon him, and feeling lost in 
a disordered world, finally found some 
solace in an ingenious parallel he drew be- 
tween the Middle Ages and our twentieth 
century. He concluded that the Virgin 
Mary was the unifying concept in the 
Middle Ages and that the Dynamo should 
be considered the unifying concept in 
our civilization today. The Virgin sym- 
bolized spiritual power; the Dynamo 
physical power—the power of a machine 
age. 

Two very important scientific subjects 
are receiving much emphasis in our 
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schools at present as the result of two 
tragic wars. World War I was in a sense 
a war of chemists; World War II was a 
war of physicists. Chemistry and physics 
have brought great benefits in the devel- 
opment of technology, as well as in other 
fields. Yet today a fear has grown among 
both the scientists and the humanists, and 
likewise among the technologists, that our 
age isin great danger because man has not 
learned how to control certain forces that 
these sciences have unleashed. Our nine- 
teenth century optimistic view of con- 
tinual progress under the aegis of science 
has suffered disillusionment. Maybe the 
Virgin is being sacrificed on the altar of 
science to the Dynamo. It is encouraging, 
however, that at long last the scientist 
and the humanist, faced with a common 
problem, are asking themselves this ques- 
tion: What can each do for the other, and 
what can both do to preserve a civiliza- 
tion into the making of which have gone 
centuries of human thought and effort 
and sacrifice? 

What can the humanist do? For one 
thing, he can define his terms more pre- 
cisely so that all concerned will under- 
stand what he means when he states that 
the humanist deals with meanings and 
values and the scientist does not. Julia 
Peterkin, the novelist, says that “men are 
what they are by the law that controls 
the cells of germ production, and not by 
weight of prayer or education.” For her 
“the smoke rings which float casually out 
from a burning cigarette are as much a 
part of the great universe as the rings of 
Saturn.” I take it that as phenomena to 
be experimented with and investigated, 
Miss Peterkin’s smoke rings and Saturn’s 
rings are in the same category; that is, 
they are physical phenomena. And if our 
world has in it no moral or spiritual val- 
ues, no meaning — has nothing except 
what the scientist calls natural laws, 
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which govern matter, force, and energy 
—then both these phenomena have the 
same significance: exactly zero. 

Beatrice Webb has observed that “‘we 
can learn through science how best to kill 
a man or slaughter a multitude of men; 
we can discover how to cure a human be- 
ing of specific diseases and thus raise in- 
definitely the standard of health. But no 
amount of personal observation or sta- 
tistical inquiry will tell us whether we 
ought to kill or cure.” When a scientist 
goes about the job of splitting an atom, 
he is not burdened with ethical questions 
or moral oughts. It is the humanist who 
feels their weight. 

But I wonder whether teachers of the 
humanities define their values precisely 
enough in the classroom for novices who 
are bent on becoming scientists and tech- 
nologists. Is not history or literature of- 
tentimes something to be taken and 
promptly forgotten while the student 
goes on to prepare himself for some 
worthy profession or vocation? 

Does what we teach come home to our 
students as psychological beings, that is, 
creatures of intellect, of imagination, of 
emotions, and of a will to survive and 
exert power? Do we ever let our students 
know emphatically that they have eth- 
ical, religious, and aesthetic needs as well 
as economic? Does the student gather 
from what we teach that the world in 
which he lives may be as infinite as 
thought itself and as rich as his imagina- 
tion can create it? Do we even hint to 
him, as we unfold some close reasoning of 
Socrates, or some masterpiece of dramatic 
writing by Shakespeare, or one of Shelley’s 
beautiful lyrics, that human beings be- 
come like those things to which they give 
unstinted devotion? 

A scientifically minded student, by the 
very bent of his nature, is looking for 
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something that he can consider real and 
tangible. Properly approached, any in- 
telligent student can be brought to re- 
alize that the function of humanistic edu- 
cation is to help us find our place and 
realize our significance in the pattern of 
what is called human culture. In short, 
humanistic education should develop to 
the highest degree of excellence of which 
it is capable the whole personality of the 
student. : 

In the field of literature, another thing 
the humanist can do for the student of 
science and technology is to teach his sub- 
ject in terms of aesthetic, critical, and 
creative values rather than as a science. 
Theodore Spencer of Harvard writes: 


For the past three generations our gradu- 
ate education has, in theory, been under the 
domination of science. Science gave us an 
inferiority complex, and we tried to imitate 
scientific methods in dealing with subjects 
to which those methods do not essentially 
apply. We have emphasized literary sources, 
literary types; we have tried to classify and 
arrange, and the result has been that we have 
neglected the most important part of our 
subject; we have tended to think, in graduate 
study, of all facts about literature as being 
equally important, and we have not stopped 
to ask ourselves the really relevant questions. 
Our graduate education has tended to be 
mechanized as a result of our attempt to turn 
into a science what is not a science . . . we 
have become victims of technique. 


We must not forget that from our 
graduate schools come the teachers who 
are to teach literature in our public 
schools and colleges. And if what Pro- 
fessor Spencer says is true of literature, 
I have a strong fear that the same kind 
of instruction is being given in other sub- 
jects that should not be classified or 
taught as sciences. Christian Gauss has 
made this pertinent observation: 


If the humanist has a function, it is to 
evaluate and tell us what elements in life, 
what creations in art, are worth while, have 
a bearing upon the welfare of man. This 
means passing judgments, an art the humanist 
has forgotten. 


The teacher of literature can do much 
to develop out of the budding scientist or 
technologist not a specialist, but a person 
who has some critical ability, some aes- 
thetic appreciation, and some facility for 
determining what represents excellence 
and good taste in literature and what does 
not. The serious student of literature 
should know why Edgar Guest is not as 
great a poet as Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son and why Fielding’s Tom Jones ranks 
several notches higher in literary value 
than does Forever Amber. Since litera- 
ture is not created in a vacuum, he should 
also learn that a good writer of fiction, 
because he treats his materials imagina- 
tively and with a feeling for form, is 
often the soundest and most intelligent 
interpreter of the age in which his fic- 
tional work lies. 

The humanist teaching in the field of 
literature should continually keep in 
mind Donald A. Stauffer’s observation 
that a work of art may be self-sufficient 
but it is not necessarily self-explanatory. 
The work of the critic-teacher is to “illu- 
minate, clarify, and interpret.”’ The 
instructor in American literature, for 
example, should give his students an un- 
derstanding of the pattern of American 
culture. He should teach them to iden- 
tify, champion, and preserve not only its 
worthy derivative elements but also those 
that are native and unique. This can be 
done without turning literature into a 
social science. 

We do not need to evade the aesthetic 
approach to the study of a literary pro- 
duction if at the same time we relate the 
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work being studied to a definite point of 
view, either held by the author himself 
or expressive of the age in which he wrote. 
It is no injustice to the aesthetic and crit- 
ical study of literature to point out, when 
we are dealing particularly with students 
of a scientific and technological bent, that 
Dante was a poet of much learning in the 
scientific lore of his age, that Chaucer was 
quite familiar with the medieval sciences, 
that Milton was fully aware of the great 
upsurges in the development of science 
in the seventeenth century, that James 
Thomson described scenes in terms of 
light and color more artistically and 
truthfully than he would have done had 
he not known something about Newton’s 
Optics, that Wordsworth and Coleridge 
were well informed in the political 
thought of their day, and that the great 
Goethe himself in Faust showed complete 
awareness of the relation of technology 
to humanism in the thinking of his age. 

It takes something besides the fervent 
enthusiasm of the professor, supported 
only by his word of honor, to persuade a 
technological student that literature, art, 
or philosophy has blessings to bestow of 
which the scientist as scientist never 
dreamed. The student must be dealt with 
on his own plane fairly and intelligently 
if what we teach is to convince him. 


HAVi: TAUGHT for several years in a 

primarily technical institution. In 
1938 the department of civil engineering 
requested that a five-hour course in the 
humanities be given their sophomores. I 
was asked to teach the course. The sub- 
ject was to be in the nature of a trial bal- 
loon, student response to determine 
whether the course was to remain a re- 
quirement in the curriculum of the de- 
partment. Others soon began to hear 
about the course—even some of my col- 
leagues in the other departments of the 
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college. There was a definite curiosity 
about the meaning of the humanities. 
Often I was asked to define the term 
between classroom and office. One student 
was heard to remark that he was going to 
“take that humanitarian course to see 
what’s cooking.” 

Last year, when the School of Engi- 
neering began to revise its various cur- 
ricula, representatives of the engineering 
faculty asked for committee meetings 
with representatives of social studies and 
the humanities. I, being by that time the 
recognized Pontifex Maximus of the hu- 
manities on the campus, joined the com- 
mittee in nightly sessions that extended 
over many weeks. I found that the engi- 
neering faculty was seriously interested 
in reducing technical course requirements 
to make room for nontechnical courses in 
the socio-humanistic subjects. Being tech- 
nologically minded, the engineers insisted 
upon having the instructors in economics, 
history, sociology, and literature state 
specifically what values an engineering 
student should be able to get from such 
courses. The objectives of the nontech- 
nical division of the engineering curri- 
cula, as listed following these discussions, 
were: 


1. Knowledge of the mechanics of organ- 
izing and expressing thought, both oral and 
written. 

2. A nodding acquaintance with the best 
of world literature and its influence upon our 
social order. 

3. Development or creation of a lasting 
interest in general reading. 

4. Some knowledge of what we are and 
how we came to be that way; the evolution 
of the social structure; the significance of 
technology in the progress of human affairs. 

5. Training in the analysis of socio-eco- 
nomic problems and in obtaining logical (not 
necessarily correct) solutions of them. 

6. “Development of moral, ethical and so- 
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cial concepts essential to a satisfying philos- 
ophy, to a career consistent with the public 
welfare, and a sound professional attitude.” 
[ This statement was taken from A Report of 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. ] 

7. Development of the habit of putting 
into practice the principles mentioned above; 
a recognition of the fact that good citizen- 
ship is a result of action, not knowledge. 


It was the belief that “the social and 
humanistic studies in the engineering cur- 
ricula should be designed as a coordinated 
course of study beginning in the Fresh- 
man Year and continuing through the 
Senior Year...” and that there should 
be “‘a complete understanding on the part 
of all instructors (technical and nontech- 
nical) of the amount and nature of all 
educational accomplishments of their stu- 
dents.” Furthermore, it was added that 
“the physical sciences and the humanistic- 
social group should be common to all de- 
partments; that the practice of schedul- 
ing nontechnical courses in improper 
sequence should be abolished, and that 
these courses should be built up in logical 
order as rigorously as the technological 
group; and that custom should govern 
only on its merits—not because it is cus- 
tom.” 
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To me it was a most heartening expe- 
rience to have these technologically train- 
ed men say that “the engineer should be 
sufficiently cultured in order to enjoy 
the good things of life and at the same 
time associate with those persons who 
have similar enjoyments and tastes.” It 
was still more encouraging to learn that 
they were in dead earnest about finding 
out what the humanities and the social 
studies could do for the technological 
student. The intent of these meetings was 
not frittered away in academic discussion. 
This year, for the first time, every depart- 
ment in the School of Engineering at 
Mississippi State College has a six-hour 
course in the humanities as well as a fair 
spread in other nontechnical subjects, 
with the general objective of introducing 
the student to his cultural heritage by 
stressing those periods in history that have 
contributed significantly to the develop- 
ment of our modern civilization. Every 
effort is being made to achieve this ob- 
jective by fullest use of all the resources 
of literature, philosophy, economics, his- 
tory, science, and religion. And it is fer- 
vently to be hoped that the net result 
of these endeavors will be development 
in the student of appreciation, critical 
taste, and sound judgment. 


OF TIME THE LAWYER 
MEADE HARWELL 


F TIME THE LAWYER with the leer, whose wit 
Is frayed with ending’s allregret, who sits 
Dreadstruck, and speaks in scatterbrains of fury: 
Accept? then live in prison to his writ. 
Renounce? rise, man, and greet your freedom’s jury. 








| 








THE SOUTH’S NEED 


FOR GRADUATE SCHOOLING 


ELLIS W. SHULER 


HE REPORT of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion (1947) makes the following 
significant statement: “Graduate educa- 
tion is the least understood activity in 
American education. . . . Nonetheless 
the graduate school has paramount in- 
fluence. It is a powerful factor in deter- 
mining the course of American life and 
culture. . . . To it belongs the responsi- 
bility for scholarship and research, for 
advancement of the frontiers of knowl- 
edge, for the formulation of the funda- 
mental values and standards of our in- 
tellectual life.” 

Education is largely concerned with 
books. Books are the permanent store- 
houses for the facts, the fancies, and the 
imaginings of the human race. In the 
elementary grades, the pupil learns the 
symbols of communication, the codes 
for reading and writing, and methods of 
counting. In the high school he is sup- 
posedly prepared for citizenship; in the 
college he has an opportunity to learn 
the best his race has thought and done 
in the past, whether in cultural studies 
or in professional techniques. In the 
Graduate School, he is prepared and 
trained for adding new knowledge to 
the racial store. 

Teachers are the pilots, the helpers, 
through this magic maze of books. 
Teachers may be martial drillmasters 
or inspirational interpreters of these 
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thoughts of the race. The ideal teacher 
for the high school and college has both 
qualities. In the Graduate School there 
is a third element needed, minds search- 
ing and challenging search for new ideas, 
for new knowledge. 

To bring order out of a possible chaos 
in this training in books, it has been 
found wise to develop curricula and 
to establish standards for instruction. In 
these prepared curricula there should 
be an orderly development of instruction 
for the growing mind. To insure uni- 
formity of opportunity for all students, 
there have been set up regional organi- 
zations which evaluate and rate high 
schools and colleges. Professional schools 
usually have organizations with exclu- 
sive membership restrictions. To date, 
Graduate Schools have no specific accred- 
iting agency and in general are loosely 
organized within the universities. 

Milestone awards are given along the 
way of education to indicate the student’s 
progress. He graduates from the high 
school with a diploma; from the college 
or professional school he receives a bach- 
elor’s degree. His highest award is that 
of the doctor’s degree from the Graduate 
School. 

The need for more schools of all types 
is imperative in the South. The South is 
rich, yet poor; it has large potential 
wealth and a high racial heritage, but a 
distressing poverty. Per thousand, the 
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South has the highest birth rate, but it 
has the lowest per capita income and 
least opportunity for economic inde- 
pendence. 

To quote again from the Report men- 
tioned above: “The 1940 census showed 
that the people of the Southern States 
had a median achievement of four school 
years completed, while the national aver- 
age was 8.4 school years. Also, that 6.2 
per cent of the region’s population, 
twenty-five years of age and over, was 
illiterate as compared with 3.7 per cent 
of the nation as a whole. ... In the nation 
at large in 1940, 30 per cent of the total 
public school enrollment was attending 
high school, compared with 16.2 per cent 
of the total in the South.” 

The South needs better elementary 
schools, and more and better high schools 
and colleges; but the most imperative 
need is at the top level, the Graduate 
School. In 1940 only eight universities 
throughout the South attempted to train 
students for the Ph.D. degree in any 
field. This fountain source for the whole 
program of southern education is locally 
but a trickle. 

But there is another highly important 
function for the Graduate School in addi- 
tion to that of the training of top teach- 
ers. We are living in an age of rapidly 
expanding knowledge by planned re- 
search. The values achieved in our re- 
search laboratories are out of all propor- 
tion to the number of individuals 
employed. Yet it is estimated (Higher 
Education for American Democracy, 
Vol. I, p. 92) that “of the 137,000 per- 
sons engaged during 1947 in scientific 
research, development, and _ teaching, 
§7,000 are employed in industry .. .” 
There are in Dallas, for example, four 
large research laboratories; but very 
few of their workers were trained in 
southern institutions. Co-operative re- 
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search laboratories are growing in amaz- 
ing numbers because in them two plus 
two is equal to five. 

The trend of national thinking about 
research is shown in John R. Steelman’s 
report to the President, Science and 
Public Policy. As reviewed in Science, 
this report recommends that 1 per cent 
of the national income be expended in 
research and that by 1957 the sum of 
over two billion dollars should be spent 
annually for this purpose! This is not 
extravagant in view of our expenditures 
in research of about one billion dollars 
in 1947. Only a small part of this, how- 
ever, is being spent in the South. The 
Graduate Schools of the South must be 
financed to provide an opportunity for 
training in research methods for south- 
ern students, the equal of any in the na- 
tion if we are to keep step with the eco- 
nomic progress of the nation as a whole. 

This is not an impossible task for the 
South. It should not be forgotten that 
prior to the Civil War the South led the 
United States in public schools, in the 
education of women, and in the reputa- 
tion of its leading university, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Our winters are mild, 
with long daylight hours and time for 
field work. With air conditioning, far 
less expensive than steam heating through 
long winter months, the South can pro- 
vide year-round teaching at a low com- 
parative cost. 

Eastern university Graduate Schools 
today necessarily are closing their doors 
to the great numbers of students who 
are trying to enter. The South must pro- 
vide for its own students, not only be- 
cause of the present lack of training 
opportunity in the North and East, but 
also because of the need for research on 
the local problems of the South. Re- 
search workers are needed specifically for 
problems in southern agriculture, for 











studies in southern mores and customs, 
and for the development of our economic 
resources. 

We in the South must also prepare for 
a mechanization of farming which will 
cause a migration of millions of people 
into other employments for which edu- 
cation is a necessary training. There 
must be a new distribution of graduate 
educational centers. More than half the 
students of America’s most cosmopolitan 
university come from within a radius of 
fifty miles. The birthplace of the individ- 
ual should not deprive him of his educa- 
tional birthright. 


HE FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE of the 

Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools is to raise the 
standards of educational training in the 
South. Accreditation has been the basic 
lever, the principal means of raising and 
holding standards in our high schools and 
colleges. There is nothing sacrosanct 
about a graduate degree; in fact, there 
is probably more “bunk” in its possibili- 
ties than there is within the bachelor’s 
degree. Granting that accreditation is an 
effective agency in raising standards, 
then we face the question, “What is 
graduate work, and especially, what is 
reputable graduate work?” 

Certainly it is not merely the rote 
memorizing of additional courses or data 
from the college curriculum. It involves 
the mastery of a field of knowledge. Its 
key words are “search” and “research.” 
Its fundamental values involve new ideas, 
new relationships, or new facts. The 
mark of achievement in graduate study 
is the award of a Ph.D. degree which 
shows that the candidate has certain abili- 
ties. He can read—even in a foreign lan- 
guage! He can write, and by a thesis 
shows that in his research he has ex- 


panded the field of knowledge in which 
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he is a student. These abilities are tested 
in a final critical examination—not by 
the accumulation of course credits over 
a period of years. 

In addition to the Ph.D. degree, the 
Graduate School also awards, as a first cer- 
tification, the master’s degree, which has 
a varied history and significance. The re- 
quirements for this degree form the crux 
of the present problem of the accredita- 
tion of Graduate Schools. To what extent 
shall research be made a part of the mas- 
ter’s degree program? Shall the candidate 
write a thesis which shows abilities sig- 
nifying that he can do research? What 
efficiency shall he show in foreign lan- 
guages? Or shall the program for the 
degree be merely an accumulation of 
more advanced work of the college type? 

There is some criticism of the train- 
ing for the Ph.D. degree, largely from a 
jealousy of its perhaps exaggerated im- 
portance for faculty positions and pro- 
motions in the college. Critics of the 
present type of training for the Ph.D. 
degree state that a large number of col- 
lege teachers come from this training, 
which they think is inadequate for such 
teachers. These critics want college teach- 
ers who are fitted for general education; 
who are broad-minded, alive, stimulat- 
ing personalities. Sounds good! 

But, unfortunately, “general educa- 
tion” is not synonymous with “graduate 
training.” You don’t make white whiter 
by mixing it with black. To push out 
the boundaries of knowledge, you must 
first know where the boundaries are. 

Good teachers, live and enthusiastic, 
are needed in every stage of education. 
Not all holding Ph.D.’s make good teach- 
ers, but would a rote training for Quiz 
Kid Doctorates, or Complete Compen- 
dium of Universal Knowledge Docto- 
rates, make better teachers? I doubt it. 

Why not blame the present deficiency 
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of teachers on the schools established 
specifically for the training of teachers 
—the Teachers’ Colleges and Schools of 
Education — rather than on Graduate 
Schools? Is this deficiency due to the lack 
of emphasis on subject-matter courses 
by the professional schools? Teacher 
training, travel, business, internships, in- 
service education are all desirable meth- 
ods of improving teaching; but they are 
not substitutes for subject knowledge. 
The magic touch of the real teacher, 
when flame lights flame, comes from his 
personal knowledge and enthusiastic, 
single-minded interest in—whatever it 
may be—a new plant, fine verse from a 
great poet, or a stirring tale of history. 

Personally I have never been stimu- 
lated by either the drillmaster or the in- 
terpreter. It was the man who knew and 
who searched for the new that com- 
manded my respect as a student. I believe 
that there is no better training for any 
teacher than an experience in research, 
in the finding out of something new for 
himself. For years one of our greatest 
universities has given its best research 
men, not instructors, to freshman lec- 
tures. Why? Because they could speak 
with authority. 

The program for the Ph.D. should cer- 
tainly stress the extension rather than 
the communication of knowledge. The 
test of a successful Graduate School 
teacher is the contribution to new knowl- 
edge he makes personally, or through the 
students he has trained. The good teacher 
first and last must know the subject he 
teaches. 

Teachers cannot be all things to all 
men. Society’s concern for human bet- 
terment has brought into existence the 
church with its staff of preachers. We 
have many schools organized specifically 
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for the training of teachers. But we should 
establish and enlarge Graduate Schools 
for the primary purpose of extending 
the boundaries of knowledge, especially 
in the fields of basic research, and for the 
training of students in research methods. 

Leadership by outstanding scholars is 
the prime need for graduate study, but 
the scholar must have time and facilities 
for his work. Maximum loads stenciled 
on the freight car show the danger point 
for overloading; minimum teaching 
hours are equally significant for teaching 
standards. The scholar must not only 
have time; he must have laboratory and 
library facilities as well. Graduate Schools 
are admittedly expensive, but they are 
well worth the money invested. 

The standards for the master’s degree 
set up by the Conference of Deans of 
Southern Graduate Schools have had a 
profound effect on education through- 
out the South, and in fact throughout 
the nation. Do we want to develop real 
Graduate Schools in the South or shall 
we attempt to pipe all our top educational 
training from northern and eastern uni- 
versities? Our brightest young men and 
women are being drawn out of the South 
because they feel (and we know) that 
they can get better training in the North. 

Distance from a source cuts down the 
effective supply. If we are to have a 
larger supply of well-trained men and 
women to raise our educational stand- 
ards in the South, if we are to develop 
techniques in research and solutions to 
the problems of our own region, the 
place of training must be near by and 
easily available. Graduate Schools equal 
to the best must be more plentiful in the 
South. The South is too poor not to give 
the best in education to its future gen- 
erations. 











SPRING A. A. 3 


CECIL GRAY 


NTOUCHED BY BOMBS, these hills, 
not even much invaded by the weather: 

ruts in the unpaved road where men went through 
in early rains, not knowing whether 
the hard adobe crust was drenched enough 
to make driving there a thing unwise to do; 
some signs they found the ground too wet, 
but the view remains about the same. 


Five eucalyptus trees, their trunks black 
with the fungi that attack the dead, 

their spread roots withering in the air, 

their proud heads lying lower than the roots, 
mark where the new owner of the near shoulder 
came, came in his engineer’s field boots, 

came with a bulldozer, tapped and scooped 
and drove over the crest five eucalyptus trees 
once part of a green and feathery grove. 
But then, he was a stranger here, 

an engineer; he had no way of knowing 
what it meant to us to look across the hills 
and see and smell those eucalyptus trees 
flowering, dropping their pungent leaves, 
budding and growing. And this, after all, 
was a thing that happened after the war. 


Planes flew here, they still do— 

the two-tailed 38, the Black Widow, and the jet 
make jocund warfare in the peaceful clouds; 
bomber and transport ply the peacetime sky 
with transmutation thundering in their shrouds; 
the fighter pilots now write HONEST JOHN 

and PEPsI-coLa hundreds of fathoms high. 

At night the searchlights cross their fingers 

as before, but not from fright. 
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And yet the fear is here: 

We never saw the flash, the mushroom smoke 
above these hills, these hills unchanged 

in any calculable way. We only read the word, 
we heard Bikini faintly on the radio one day 
and saw the pictures in the papers and in Life. 
The witless drivers and the engineer 

can be forgot. But something else can not: 

E equals mc’ infringes on the view. 


Spring greens the hills. 

Brodiaea grows as generous and wild 

as ever it did before, and soon the wild oat 
and buckwheat grass will nearly cover 

the eucalyptus trees the engineer pushed over. 
The earth turns. 


But we who were not asked about Hiroshima, 
whom nobody asked if it was all right with us 
about Nagasaki, sit helpless in our houses, 
fear in the eye and stricture in the throat, 
waiting the certain subcutaneous arrival 

of atomic burns. 




















OLD CRIP 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


Sunday afternoon at the end of No- 
vember that I drove up to the house 
of Luke Stillwell on a sheep ranch 
bounded on one side by the Rio Grande 
and bisected by the Eagle Pass-Del Rio 
highway. This ranch of ten thousand 
acres, fenced with sheep-proof wire, is 
the spearhead of a vast sheep range jut- 
ting out into cattle range where coyotes 
breed free because they are not regarded 
as a menace to cows. After it was stocked 
with sheep about thirteen years ago, a 
contest developed as to which should 
survive—sheep or coyotes. Coyotes are 
not property; sheep are. In any such con- 
test property always wins. But a sheep- 
proof fence is not a coyote-proof fence. 
Though cleaned of coyotes time and 
again, the sheep pastures are constantly 
infiltrated by predators, and warfare 
against the infiltrators remains constant. 
The warrior-in-chief here is Luke Still- 
well, employed jointly by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
landowner whom he protects. He has 
been here going on five years. All his 
other years from childhood up were 
spent hunting, trapping and ranging. 
As I drove up to his house, a dog 
barked, and Luke Stillwell darted out to 
meet me, as wiry as a ga’nted steer break- 
ing from a thicket, bareheaded, thin- 
haired, maybe sixty years old, his deep- 
set eyes gleaming like two mesquite coals. 
““We’ve been expecting you,” he said. 


I T WAS about four o’clock on a warm 


His brother Charlie had just come for 
a visit from his goat ranch up on The 
Divide. I liked Mrs. Stillwell at once. 
““We are about to have coffee,” she said 
in a voice soothing to the nerves. We sat 
in the kitchen. There was apple pie to 
go with the coffee. We three men occu- 
pied most of the dining table; her coffee 
cup was beside the water bucket on a 
small side table. Water is brought into 
the kitchen from an outside hydrant, 
connected with a windmill that pumps 
for stock. The water is too mineralized 
for human beings to drink, and the Still- 
wells haul drinking water. Some day the 
ranch owner is going to pipe water into 
the house. 

It has three rooms, one big room and 
a partitioned shed room. A daughter who 
had occupied the big front room was 
gone. As we lingered over the coffee in 
the kitchen, Mrs. Stillwell told how her 
pet blue quail like to stand on top of the 
woodpile and how they eat with the 
chickens. She told about a pet spider in 
the front room and his leaps after flies. 
She showed pictures of two little javelinas 
(collared peccaries). One night soon 
after she got them a snow fell and she 
awoke thinking they must be frozen in 
their pen outside. But when she rushed 
out, she found that they had dug two 
small parallel holes in the earth and buried 
themselves, their snow-covered backs 
barely showing. She told about the pet 
toads which all the past summer came 
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into the kitchen through a hole in the 
floor, exterminated the cockroaches, and 
went out through a hole in the screen 
door that Luke had made shooting at a 
hawk on a tree over the chicken house. 
The toads had hibernated not long be- 
fore my arrival. 

After a while Luke Stillwell said that 
he had to get some jack rabbits for their 
caged coyote, a dog and about twenty- 
five cats. He fiercely resented the idea 
that the cats kill quail. We got into his 
car and drove until he and Brother 
Charlie had shot three jack rabbits. One 
of them caught by the dog while only 
wounded made squeaking cries of dis- 
tress that would have interested any 
coyote off in the distance had there been 
one. 

“The coyote will not eat while we are 
looking,” Luke Stillwell said, as at dusk 
he put a big jack rabbit into a cage under 
some live oak trees, far enough removed 
from the house that its stench did not 
permeate the domestic air. “In the morn- 
ing there won’t be anything left of this 
rabbit. Coyotes have to have hair with 
their meat. One would starve on clean 
beefsteak.” The tin-bottomed cage in 
which this coyote is kept is slightly 
dished at one end and tilted so that the 
animal’s urine runs into a pan on the 
ground. Luke Stillwell said that he hated 
the cruelty of tying up a coyote in order 
to get scent bait from it. 

Hot biscuits, venison, honey, gravy, 
lettuce and tomatoes (from irrigated 
fields not far away) for supper. Then 
another pie for dessert, but not for the 
crustiest and creamiest of all pies baked 
could I forsake honey of mesquite blos- 
som, hot biscuits and fried venison— 
surely one of the perfect combinations 
of foods in the world. I had not intend- 
ed to stay all night, but wanted to, and 
accepted the hearty invitation with the 
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understanding that I would use my own 
bedroll. When the time came, I brought 
it in and spread it on the floor in the 
front room across from the bed in which 
Charlie Stillwell slept. 

After supper Luke brought out two 
books on wild animals that he had marked 
both approvingly and disapprovingly. 
He said that when he was a boy he read 
over and over Captain Drannan’s T hirty- 
One Years on the Plains and in the 
Mountains, and that he wished he could 
get hold of it again. Steering the talk to 
coyotes and lobos was easy. Something 
Luke Stillwell said made me recall George 
F. Ruxton’s Adventures in Mexico and 
the Rocky Mountains, in which the au- 
thor tells of a lobo that followed him 
for days, waiting each evening for his 
part of an antelope or deer and often at 
night coming close to the campfire. The 
lobo and Ruxton came to be very 
friendly. It was terribly un-American 
of Ruxton not to shoot him. Ruxton was 
not an American. He was an English 
youth who in the summer of 1846 landed 
at Vera Cruz, rode horseback with pack 
animals to Mexico City, thence north 
through Durango, Chihuahua City and 
E] Paso, on up into Colorado, where he 
wintered, and then the next spring to 
the Missouri River, where he took a 
steamboat and soon afterward published 
the freshest book of travels that has ever 
been written about Mexico and the Old 
West. After I had said some of these 
things, Charlie Stillwell exclaimed that 
he wanted to buy the book. “It has long 
been out of print,” I explained, “but can 
be procured at not too high a price.” T 
promised to get him a quotation on it. 

Very often in the country I meet nat- 
ural men and women who are not regular 
buyers and readers of books but who 
have a deep hunger for good books, par- 
ticularly on nature, that they don’t know 
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how to procure. The slick writing on 
slick pages and the imprint of pulpy 
brains on pulp pages piled up in the drug 
stores they go to and the canned insin- 
cerities and manufactured sensations that 
come to them over the radio never feed 
their undefined hunger for the whole- 
someness of nature, of which they are a 
part, and for quiet, simple, strong reali- 
ties. 


T WAS MIGHTY PLEASANT and natural 
I sitting there in the kitchen by kero- 
sene light talking with the Stillwell 
brothers and Mrs. Stillwell. Luke was 
not bothered by my jotting down a note 
now and then. Slowly and very emphat- 
ically, he shook his head when I asked 
if there is anything to the old tradition 
that a coyote will bite a ewe on the neck, 
sidle up to her, and, switching her rump 
with his tail, lead her out to a convenient 
place for slitting her throat. Silent Charlie 
made the negative sign also. I have asked 
many factual men who know both sheep 
and coyotes about this business, and they 
all say the same: that the coyote cuts the 
jugular vein, never chewing up the 
sheep’s rump as sheep-killing dogs often 
do. Some coyotes, they say, only drink 
the blood; some open the sheep at the 
flank and eat only the kidneys and intes- 
tinal fat. Coyotes habitually flush sheep 
before killing, whereas a wildcat leaps 
upon a sheep standing unawares. A coy- 
ote chcoses the most advantageous posi- 
tion from which to attack. He may try 
to drag a carcass to what he considers a 
preferable eating place; if he eats it where 
he has downed it, he will when full go 
back the way he came unless he is cut 
off. 

I asked Luke Stillwell if coyotes eat 
dry land terrapins. He thought not. For 
one thing, a terrapin can lock himself up, 


head and feet, in his under-plated shell 


so that a tooth-hold in any part of his 
body would be very difficult to get. ““And 
the coyote can’t make a fire,” I said, “like 
the Indians and old-timey Mexicans to 
pitch the live terrapin into. I’d think the 
coyote would enjoy the meat as much as 
an Indian does, if he could get to it.” 

Luke S:zillwell doesn’t deal much in 
speculations. He went on to describe the 
hibernation habits of the dry land ter- 
rapin as he has watched them. One, he 
said, will find a softish place under a 
bush and begin excavating in his awk- 
ward way. He can’t pull the dirt out into 
a mound in the manner of a badger. Most 
of the dirt he digs loose will fall back 
into the hole, but he slowly works him- 
self down into the cavity and after three 
or four days is maybe a foot under 
ground level and is completely covered. 
He goes into hibernation in late October 
or November and comes out about 
March. I said I had never seen this, but 
once down toward the toe of Texas saw 
what I took to be a migration of terra- 
pins. I was driving south, and I saw many 
terrapins crossing the road, going east. 
Charlie Stillwell said that one time while 
driving south in the Brush Country he 
saw hundreds of terrapins moving east- 
ward, all going the same way. The road 
was studded with them, and many had 
been run over. Sometimes when I see one 
of these slow creatures trying to cross a 
highway, I stop and get out and lift him 
across so that the next car will not crush 
him. 

We went back to the subject of lobos, 
which in his youth Luke Stillwell trap- 
ped. “In the tradition of American wild- 
life,” I said, “the Custer Wolf and other 
cunning wolves, man-eluding, stock- 
killing, loom big. Have there ever been 
any individual coyotes with so much 
character?” 
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He was silent for longer than a min- 
ute. He shifted in the rawhide-bottomed 
chair. A wrinkle stood on his forehead. 

“T called her Old Crip,” he began. “I 
set my first trap on this ranch the twelfth 
day of September, 1943. There had been 
trappers ahead of me, and they had 
taught some coyotes a lot. I began right 
away catching crippled coyotes that had 
escaped from their traps. I caught four- 
teen crippled coyotes and then there were 
two left. They were really educated. 
Finally I caught one of them, and the 
trap held. But it took me, in all, fifteen 
months and five days to get Old Crip. 

“She had two toes off her left front 
foot. While I was still clearing the other 
sheep-killers out, she put her right front 
foot into one of my traps. She pulled, 
gnawed, twisted and broke that foot off 
just above the steel jaws. What she left 
there was all I ever saw of her until the 
end. The average coyote when caught in 
a trap becomes frantic. It bites bushes, 
the trap cover, steel, sometimes its own 
tail. The part of its foot below the steel 
jaws becomes numb, and often the ani- 
mal will chew that part, not with the 
purpose of cutting itself loose but in 
blind desperation. Another trapper told 
me about a coyote that chewed both 
front feet out of a trap and then just 
sat there without a struggle while he 
came up to kill her. I am absolutely sure 
that Old Crip knew what she was about 
when she set to work to free herself. 

“Within thirty days the stub had 
healed and she was killing sheep again. 
She killed sixty lambs within a month’s 
time. She went from one pasture to an- 
other and killed three thousand dollars’ 
worth of sheep during the fifteen months 
and five days I kept after her. I didn’t let 
up for a day. Her track was unmistak- 
able and her habits were individual. 


“She killed often for sport. Any kill- 
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ing leaves plain signs. But Old Crip never 
seemed boastful and reckless in her kill- 
ing like some coyotes. One night four 
bold ones came into a clean pasture, 
killed sixteen lambs, gorged, went on, met 
a skunk, killed him, tore him up and 
rolled on him without taking a bite of 
his flesh, went on, met a big fat possum, 
killed him, and left him untouched be- 
side the trail. These coyotes were out to 
shoot up the town. Old Crip would 
slaughter sheep right and left; then she 
was gone. When a coyote with any sense 
kills a sheep, he knows he is in danger. 
He eats in a hurry. He takes one gulp 
and then looks up. As soon as he is full, 
he makes tracks—no lying around the 
carcass for him. This was the way of Old 
Crip. She killed without reason at times, 
but always on the alert. After the killing 
was over, she seemed never to be playful 
or loggy. She stayed unceasingly careful. 

“She never traveled stock trail or road. 
Coyotes that travel in that way—and it is 
natural for a coyote to trot down a road 
—are easily caught. All the time I was 
after Old Crip, fresh coyotes were com- 
ing into the ranch from the big cattle 
pastures joining us. They had regular en- 
trances, and they regularly got into traps. 
A coyote seldom learns anything by see- 
ing or smelling the carcasses of his mates. 
A dead coyote seems to mean nothing to 
a live one. During a period of five and a 
half years trapping on one big ranch be- 
fore I came here, I caught fifty-four 
coyotes in a single trap at one location, 
just resetting it and hanging the car- 
casses of the victims, one after the other, 
near by. This was at a wire netting fence 
corner. I had some other traps close by, 
and altogether caught between 110 and 
115 coyotes at this location. The easiest 
kind of coyote to trap is a young male. 
The females even when young are more 
distrustful. 
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“But to get back to Old Crip. She had 
already depredated on the ranch for sev- 
eral years when I took up her trail. She 
would never go under a fence unless an- 
other coyote preceded her, showing that 
the way was clear. She had probably 
been caught at a hole under a fence. She 
avoided all lures, scent or bait. I caught 
her that first time in a blind trap—just a 
naked trap hidden in the ground—placed 
where I thought she might go to water. 
That was on the night of October 31, 
1943. She had miles of Los Moros Creek 
to water in and she was not fixed by 
habit to any one watering place. After 
she stepped down the bank to water and 
had drunk, she backed out, putting her 
feet in almost the exact tracks they had 
made coming in. 

“In the spring I found her den with 
the pups in it. Her mate had no doubt 
been caught. I set a blind trap at the 
den. A sheep got into it and fell into the 
hole, rather large at the mouth. That 
night the mother coyote beat a trail 
around the sheep and the den. I took the 
sheep out the next morning. Old Crip 
never returned to her pups. The mother 
instinct in coyotes is strong. But in Old 
Crip it was not blind. She plainly sus- 
pected—and she was right—that a hid- 
den enemy would not let her pass if she 
stepped into her den to move her young 
ones. She left them to perish. 

“In any coyote country you frequent- 
ly see coyotes moving about by day, 
though it is their nature to be nocturnal. 
I never once saw Old Crip. It is my belief 
that she never roamed during daylight 
hours but kept herself absolutely hidden. 
So far as I know, she never howled. Ex- 
cept at mating time, she ranged alone. 
She killed alone. She went in the night 
and she went in silence. 

“It is a habit with some coyotes, not 
all by any means, to gorge a bait of sheep 
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meat, six pounds say, go off maybe forty 
or sixty yards, in open country farther, 
to where there is brush and shade, and 
there dig out a hole. Then the animal 
urps up the meat, still fresh and undi- 
gested, into the hole and covers it with 
earth, just as a dog buries a bone. The 
coyote that does this will almost invari- 
ably come back the next night, dig its 
meat out of earth that has kept it fresh, 
and eat. By that time flies and buzzards 
would have ruined the carcass, provided 
other coyotes had not made away with it. 
The caches make good trapping places; 
sometimes I bury a piece of meat or bone, 
mound up earth over it in a natural way, 
and set traps. 

“Now, if Old Crip ever buried a piece 
of meat, I did not know it. If she ever 
ate carrion, I did not know it. She had 
lost the scavenger habits of her species. 
She was always choosey about her meat. 
She liked it warm and fresh, and she was 
particular about the cuts. 

“Tt was on the night of December 17, 
1944, that I caught her the second time, 
in a blind trap, on a bluff overlooking 
water. She must have realized that she 
could not free herself this time. I found 
her drowned. She had dived off the bluff 
and gone under some wire netting in the 
water. The hook on the trap-chain 
caught in this wire. She aimed to kill her- 
self, so it seems to me. She had just cut 
the throat of a choice lamb, had eaten, 
and was on her way to water. I examined 
her stomach. It contained five or six 
pounds of select meat—kidneys, small 
intestines, leaf fat, loin, and tenderer 
ribs. 

“T never heard of a lobo smarter than 
Old Crip. I came to admire her while she 
was baffling me. She seemed to belong to 
the hills that I belong to. I think of her 
lots of times in the night. I'll never for- 
get her.” 











TWO POEMS 


EDITH HART MASON 


SPRING IN THE SACRED VALLEY 


The great dark-bearded mountains of the North 

look down on tender Spring 
in the Sacred Valley of Taos. 
Bright leaves of young cottonwoods and willows 

twinkle in the sun 
and water trickles thinly 
over little fields 
scratched green. 


Sage and cedar 
ride the winds 
when the valley is theirs 
but now 
they faintly scent plum blossoms 





round their changeless feet. 


Harrison Begay, Navajo: 
Pussywillow Design 
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SPRING 


A sand-storm is shaking its tawny head. 
Wildly it stalks the hills and plains 
and sets a sullen paw 
upon a smiling country. 
The earth trembles before it. 


Colors fade 
and banked-up billowy clouds 


and mountains holding up their snow-crowns 
to a sunny sky. 


All are swallowed into its great drab belly. 


Dusty sunlight 
snarling wind 
and a rain of sand 





all day. 
A sand-storm is shaking its tawny head 
the earth trembles. 
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José Gutierrez, Santa Clara Pueblo: Flower Design 
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THE MAN TEACHER 


JOHN WATSON 


ruined me. I was eighteen years old 
and just out of high school. Jobs 
were scarce. “You’ve got an education 
now,” my father told me. “Why don’t 
you teach school?” It sounded pretty 
silly when he said it, and pretty harm- 
less. But it was the beginning of my 
ruination. Because, as some rhetorical 
fool once remarked, I suited the action 
to the words. I took the state examination 
and passed and went out to apply for a 
job in this one-room country school. 
Half a dozen times I thought I had 
come to the jumping-off place, but I 
kept driving that old Ford down through 
the post oaks and mesquites and inquir- 
ing the way until I finally found Mr. 
Oscar Jenkins’ place. I found him out 
at the back breaking up the garden with 
a gray mule. He wasn’t exactly what I 
had expected the chairman of a school 
board to look like. He must have weighed 
in at about two hundred and fifty 
pounds. Both straps of his overalls were 
hanging like a forked tail, and a piece of 
baling wire around his stomach was all 
that kept the whole business from fall- 
ing down around his bare feet. He was 
wearing long-handled underwear, but no 
shirt. 


When Mr. Jenkins saw me, he shouted 
at the mule loud enough to be heard two 
or three miles across the mesquite pas- 


ture. “Whoa, God dang it!” he said. 


1: WAS THE DEPRESSION that 


And then he spoke to me in a more pleas- 
ant tone. “Howdy, bud.” 

I told him who I was and what I had 
come out there for. He seemed pleased. 
“We been wantin to har a man teacher 
for quite a spell now,” he said. “Big boys 
run three women teachers clean off the 
place last year.” 

Mr. Jenkins left his mule standing 
there with the plow-point still in the 
ground and we went to the house. “I'd 
give you the job in a minute,” he said, “if 
it was left up to me. But we got to go 
see the other two trusties. Won’t take a 
minute. They'll give you their votes too, 
I’m most certain.” Then he yelled at his 
wife and she came on out with about a 
five-year-old kid swinging on her dress. 

Mrs. Jenkins—Nellie Mae, he called 
her—would have tipped the scales at 
about seventy-five or eighty, sack and 
all. She was a little dried-up shadow of a 
woman who could have passed for sixty 
if the kid hadn’t given her away. Her 
green cat-eyes peered at me from under- 
neath an enormous floppy sunbonnet. 

The chairman of the board of trustees 
introduced us and told her I was a man 
teacher. ““You want to ride over to Jim’s 
with us?” he said. And she said, “I don’t 
keer if I do.” 

So he put a bucket of water in the 
radiator of his old rattletrap of a car— 
I have forgotten what kind it was, some- 
thing they experimented with thirty or 
forty years ago and finally gave up as a 
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bad job. Anyhow, he cranked it up and 
it began hitting on one or two cylinders 
and we got in the front seat and Nellie 
Mae and the kid, who was named Billy 
Boy, in the back and we lurched out the 
lot gate and on down the road. 

The chairman let the car pick its own 
way through the post oaks while he 
turned around and looked at the kid. 
“Billy Boy,” he said, “this here’s the new 
teacher. You think you’d like to go to 
school with Professor Jack?” And Billy 
Boy said, “Sho. I don’t keer. I’d just as 
leave go.” 

“Pa,” Nellie Mae said, “I b’lieve we 
got a flat.” So he reached down and 
jerked up the hand brake without even 
throwing it out of gear and we stopped. 
He hung out over his side and took a 
look. “Look at them tars over there on 
your side, Professor,” he boomed. I 
looked, but they were still like they had 
been when we drove out of the cow lot— 
about half flat. So we started off again. 
“It’s just them stumps,” he said. 

“The main thing,” the chairman said, 
“is to put your foot on them big boys’ 
necks the first day. It ain’t n’air one of 
them but what'll tuck his tail and back 
down when you show them who’s boss.” 

“Pa,” Nellie Mae said, “you reckon 
we got gas enough to git there?” And he 
said, “Sho. Ought to be oodles of gas in 
her. I put in two gallons last Saddy was 
a week ago when we was down to the 
store.” 

““How big are the boys?” I asked him. 

““Aw foot,” he said. “They ain’t hardly 
as big as I am. Buck is the worst one, I 
guess. The most ornery. Been workin on 
the bridge gang all summer. Thinks he’s 
done and growed up. You just take a 
limb to him the first day and he'll 
knuckle under.” 

“Pa,” Nellie Mae said, “you hear that 
knockin noise?” 
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He cocked his head to one side and 
listened and then hung out over the run- 
ning board with one eye closed. “I don’t 
hear no noise,” he said. « 

I couldn’t hear anything but noise. 

“It’s a new one,” she said. “Did you 
screw them wheels on good?” 

“Booger Red is the one though,” the 
chairman said. “He’s been talkin it 
around that he’s goin back to school this 
fall if we git a man teacher. Been sayin 
he’s goin to whup the shucks offa the 
first man teacher we git.” 

“Pa,” Nellie Mae said, “‘you smell any- 
thing?” And he said, “I don’t know as 
I do.” 

“Smells like rubber burnin,” she said. 

So he stuck his head down under the 
dashboard and sniffed around like a dog 
investigating a rabbit hole. “Might be 
the insulation burnin off of them wars 
agin,” he said. ““Won’t hurt nothin. It 
ain’t enough gas in her to blow up no- 
how.” 

That went on for miles and miles— 
Nellie Mae checking over all the smells 
and rattles and squeaks and the chair- 
man double-checking them. But we 
finally got over to Jim Hancock’s place 
about twelve o’clock. 

Jim came out and called the dogs off 
and invited us to come in. He was long 
and tall and skinny, wearing blue jeans 
britches and a khaki shirt patched in a 
dozen places with pieces of a white sack 
advertising turkey feed. As soon as he 
found out what we had come for, he sent 
one of his kids off on a horse to get the 
third trustee—a Mr. Bob Spears. 

We all went on in the house and Jim 
Hancock introduced me to his wife. 
“Doshie,” he said, “this here’s the new 
school ma’am. We got to vote on him yit 
when Bob gits here. But I speck we'll go 
ahead on and har him.” 

*“We was just settin down to dinner,” 
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Doshie said. “You folks want to wash?” 
The chairman said he reckoned he’d 
better wash his hands. He’d enjoy his 
vittles better if he rinched off his feet 
too. So Jim took him on outside to the 
cistern and he rolled up the sleeves of his 
long-handled drawers and washed his 
hands and feet and dried off on a tow- 
sack hanging in the chinaberry tree. 

Doshie put the fried chicken and corn- 
bread and black-eyed peas on the table 
and told all of us to come on in and sit 
down. Then she rounded up her four 
kids, ranging in age from about three to 
about eight, made all of them come and 
blow their noses on her apron one at a 
time—the smallest first and so on up— 
and seated them on a bench behind the 
table against the wall. 

Jim Junior reached for a drumstick 
and Doshie cracked the back of his hand 
with the tablespoon out of the pea bowl. 
“You wait,” she said. “Oscar, will you 
ask the blessin?” 

“Better let Jim do it,” the chairman 
said. “I ain’t got my shoes on.” And Jim 
said, “Let Nellie Mae.” 

“You go ahead, Doshie,” Nellie Mae 
said. “I disremember how the words 
goes.” And Doshie said, “Professor Jack, 
will you return thanks?” 

I saw that if somebody didn’t thank 
Jesus for the chicken, those five kids 
were going to lose their religion. Also I 
thought it might have some influence on 
their consideration of my application. So 
I repeated the Lord’s Prayer and they all 
seemed pleased. 

The meal was going along unevent- 
fully when Myrtle, Doshie’s youngest, 
said, “Oscar, Jim Junior has quit wettin 
the bed.” 

“That’s fine,” Oscar said. And then 
he turned to Jim Senior. “I was tellin the 
Professor comin on over here, he ought 
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to git a scissor-holt on them big boys 
right from the start.” 

“Sho,” Jim said. “You take a limb to 
them. Us trusties will back you up. We 
had a little trouble last year when Trig- 
ger Ransom come over to the schoolhouse 
and brought his shotgun and snorted 
around. Teacher whupped his chap and 
it didn’t set well with him. But you stand 
your ground. We’ll back you up.” 

“Oscar,” Myrtle said, “Jim Junior 
don’t wet the bed no more.” 

Before the chairman could reply, 
Pearlie—Myrtle’s five-year-old sister— 
said, “Mamma, can I go feed Reba now? 
and Teenie and Weenie and Meenie?” 
And Doshie said, “All right. You through 
eatin? Take them chicken bones on out 
there. Mind the dog don’t git you.” 

I was beginning to hope that maybe 
they wouldn’t give me the job. I didn’t 
want any trouble. I didn’t want Trigger 
Ransom and Buck and Booger Red to get 
down on me. But I didn’t know how to 
go about withdrawing my application 
tactfully. 

Pearlie came back in quietly and 
crawled under the table to get to her place 
on the bench between Myrtle and 
Sammy. The little one put her chicken 
bone down and screwed around on the 
seat and looked at the chairman. I thought 
she was going to remind him again about 
Jim Junior’s amazing triumph over na- 
ture. But she turned back to her sister 
and said, loud enough to wake up the 
dead, “‘Pearlie, will you go with me to 
the pot-house?” 

“You'll have to wait,” Pearlie said. 
“You'll let Jack in.” 

At that I dropped my fork and looked 
all around. “Jack’s the dog,” Doshie 
said. “They have to lock the cats up in 
the claw so he won’t git their dinner.” 

**Jack’s the dog,” Myrtle repeated like 
a parrot. 
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“{ guess Butch Bone is the worst one,” 
Jim the trustee said. ““The sheriff taken 
a six-shooter off of him in town Saddy. 
Snortin around with a bottle of store- 
bought whiskey.” 

“Is he goin to school agin this fall?” 
Nellie Mae said. “I thought he had done 
and got married.” 

“They tried to make him marry that 
girl,” Jim said. “But I think when he 
beat up her daddy, that put a quietus on 
the weddin.” 

““Jack’s the dog,” Myrtle said. “But 
Reba is the cat. Die-Reba.” 

“That’s the old mother cat,’ Doshie 
explained to me. “She got down with 
the diarrhea here awhile back and like to 
of died. After that we got to callin her 
Diarrhea. Myrtle calls her Die-Reba.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

The three-year-old Myrtle brushed the 
curls back out of her face with her greasy 
hand and watched Oscar eat. She seemed 
to be fascinated at the way he shoveled 
in the peas and cornbread and gravy. 
“*Jack bit Beenie’s head off,” she told him. 

“Jack the dog, she means,” Doshie ex- 
plained to me. “After Reba got over the 
diarrhea, she went out galivantin around 
and got herself in trouble. First thing 
anybody knowed, she had a family to 
feed.” 

I had just begun to think that if I 
couldn’t talk them into rejecting my 
application, the least I could do would 
be to ask them to call me John or Pro- 
fessor John or John the Baptist. But that 
train of thought was interrupted when 
Mr. Spears rode up to the back door on 
a bay mare and got down and came in. 
Jim’s oldest boy, the one that had gone 
after Mr. Spears, came in too. He was a 
bushy-headed, rusty-footed, dirty- 
handed kid about ten years old. (I 
thought at the time he was the oldest, but 
later I found out different.) 
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The chairman introduced Mr. Spears, 
and Doshie rearranged things so that he 
and the boy would have a place to eat. 
They had just sat down when Doshie 
shouted (they all talked as if everybody 
in the house was stone deaf), “John! 
Look at your hands!” And I dropped my 
fork again. 

I looked at my hands before I had 
time to think. But pretty soon I saw that 
the rest of the crowd were looking at 
the boy’s hands. So it was Jack the dog 
and John the boy and maybe they would 
call me just plain Teacher. I hoped they 
wouldn’t push that Professor business 
though. 

“Bob,” the chairman said, “I was just 
tellin the Professor comin on over here, 
he’ll have to back his ears and wade into 
that bunch of big boys the first day and 
learn them how the cow eat the cabbage.” 

“Sho,” Mr. Spears said. “That Ollie 
Tiner is the only one that will give him 
any real trouble. Professor, you'll just 
have to knock him down with a double- 
tree a few times. That’s the only kind of 
talkin he understands.” 

“T never knowed he was aimin on goin 
back to school,” Nellie Mae said. “I 
thought they sent him to the peniten- 
tiary.” 

“‘Pearlie,” Myrtle said, “will you come 
go to the pot-house with me?” Pearlie 
rolled her eyes around at everybody at 
the table, but no one seemed to be pay- 
ing any attention to her and Myrtle. So 
the two of them slid off the bench, 
crawled under the table, and disappeared 
out the back door. 

“Jim,” the chairman said, “you and 
Bob ready to take a vote?” 

“Sho,” Jim Hancock said. “I done and 
cast my ballot for the Professor.” 

‘Me too,” Mr. Spears said. “I give him 
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my vote. I’d scratch ary a woman’s name 
that was on the ticket.” 

“That makes it unanimous,” the chair- 
man said. “Professor Jack, the job’s 
your’n.” 

I thanked them, but my heart wasn’t 
in it. I hoped they would go on talking 
about something else, but they all just 
sat there staring at me. I wondered if I 
was supposed to make a speech. 

Finally the chairman said, “Jim, you 
reckon you and Doshie can bed and board 
the Professor, like you done the women 
teachers before they got run off?” 

“T don’t know,” Jim Hancock said. 
“When Bill and Tucker and Gran’pa gits 
back, we'll be a mite crowded.” 

“Sho now,” Doshie said. “Don’t tell it 
so scary. We can make room for the 
Teacher. He can sleep in the shed-room 
with the boys.” And then she explained 
to me, “Bill and Tucker is my two oldest 
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boys. Them and Papa is off down in Fort 
Bend County on a cotton pick.” 

*“Yes ma’am,” I said. “I wouldn’t want 
to inconvenience you.” 

**Taint no trouble a-tall,” Doshie said. 
“We'll be proud to have you. We always 
did like to keep the teacher so she could 
help the young’uns at night with their 
studies. They always was a little slow in 
their books.” 

“Nellie Mae,” the chairman said, “you 
better saddle on out there and git them 
papers out of the car, and the indelible 
pencil. They’re under the back seat.” 

And before I knew it, I had signed the 
contract. I had a job. There was another 
way to look at it too. They had me. Oscar 
and Doshie and Myrtle and Reba and 
Buck and Butch and Booger Red and 
Trigger Ransom. “Sho now,” J said to 
myself, “somebody is goin to git whup- 
ped.” I was already pretty far gone. 


GHOST MOUNTAINS, LOS ANGELES 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


HE HORIZON here is lost. Under the blue ash-glare 
Of noon, the northward peaks loom up as mocking ghosts, 
Not solid now, but made of denser air; 
Sharp-edged but without bulk. They rank in hosts 
Behind this land that lifts its vivid flare 
Up to the sun. Light overflows the coasts 
But not the peaks behind. Beyond is darkness, where 
The desert still abides, that stifles all our boasts. 


These mountains serve yet to remind us that in spite 

Of all the meaningless madness that we, uprooted, made 

Here as a studied insult to history and to truth, 

There is a barrier set on high, darker than hell or night, 

Between us and the more rooted folk. This ghostliness displayed 

At ghastly noon, makes nothing now of midnight glow and growth. 








O ta be me 





MY DEAREST FRIEND 
A Letter from Mrs. Jefferson Davis 


ARTHUR MARVIN SHAW 


N OCTOBER 3, 1865, Mrs. Jef- 
ferson Davis, in a state of mind 


that bordered on distraction, sat 
down to write a letter. She was painfully 
alone in the secluded place near Augusta 
where she had prevailed upon the authori- 
ties to let her take up residence, after sev- 
eral weeks of the humiliations that had 
accompanied the surveillance under 
which she had been kept in Savannah. 
She had sent her three older children to 
her mother in Montreal, and now had 
the company only of the youngest, her 
baby daughter and namesake, Varina, 
the child who later became generally 
known as “Winnie.” 

Suffering from anxiety for her hus- 
band and children and from the indigni- 
ties to which she had been subjected, Mrs. 
Davis found some relief for her mingled 
feelings in writing to one of her dearest 
friends, Colonel William Preston John- 
ston, who had lived in the Davis home 
for some months, had accompanied his 
chief to many scenes of action, and had 
been sent by him upon numerous con- 
fidential missions. The friendship and 
esteem which Davis had for him were 
shared by Mrs. Davis, and the colonel’s 
loyalty to and admiration for the Davis 
family remained constant throughout 
his life. To them he was known with 
affectionate familiarity by his middle 
name, as “Mr. Preston.””* 





1For an account of Johnston’s relation- 


Immediately after the imprisonment 
of Davis at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, 
Johnston had been taken to Fort Dela- 
ware, near Philadelphia, where he was 
held prisoner for over two months. Then, 
after his release on July 19, 1865, he and 
his family had gone to Montreal to live 
with other self-exiled Confederates for 
some months, awaiting a subsidence of 
the bitter war feeling, before returning 
to his native home in Louisville. 

“My Dearest Friend,” Mrs. Davis be- 
gan. In the strain and confusion of the 
time after their capture, there had been 
some little shadow on that friendship, 
and the wish to dispel it was in Mrs. 
Davis’ mind as she wrote. Exactly what 
the cloud was, we do not know. But per- 
haps Mrs. Davis and Colonel Johnston 
exchanged sharp words after the Davis 
party was captured, and while it was be- 
ing conveyed to Macon. The President 
and his associates had been forced to 
wait for Mrs. Davis and her children, and 
it was probably this delay that brought 
about the capture of the fugitives. It 
may be that the loyal colonel spoke un- 
guardedly of this, and was answered—- 
unjustly, as she later realized—by the 
overwrought Mrs. Davis. Whatever it 





ships with the Davis family, the writer is 
obliged to suggest his own book, William 
Preston Johnston: A Transitional Figure of 
the Confederacy (Baton Rouge, 1943), chaps. 
V and VI. 
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was that had been said, she remembered 
it now with sorrow. 

But other troubles pressed on her 
mind, and these she poured out to her 
friend in the manner of those who write 
a confidential letter which they intend 
shall never be read by anyone except the 
person to whom it is directed. She felt 
that she had been betrayed by some of 
those nearest her, and by friends on 
whose sympathy and help she had been 
sure she could depend. Someone close 
enough to be called “Billy”—possibly her 
brother, William Francis Howell, who 
fled to Montreal after the war and was 
still there in the autumn of 1867, as two 
letters from him to Jefferson Davis indi- 
cate’-—had apparently taken with him 
public morey of the Confederacy, and 
others, who had used her name, had also 
been involved. 

After having sent her children out of 
the country, Mrs. Davis had herself in- 
tended to escape. But as she wrote in an- 
other letter of October, 1865, to Dr. 
Craven, her husband’s physician at Fort- 
ress Monroe, “. . . I was informed by a 
gentleman who said he had been told so 
authoritatively that if I ever quitted the 
country for any possible object, I would 
—no matter what befell Mr. Davis— 
never be allowed to return; and then 
abandoned the intention.”* 

With all these thoughts and more 
crowding behind her pen, Mrs. Davis 
wrote her letter. It reached her friend, 
but in spite of her request it was not 
destroyed. With the rest of Colonel 
Johnston’s papers, it came into the pos- 





*The dates of the letters are October 29 
and November 4. Dunbar Rowland (ed.), 
Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist: His Let- 
ters, Papers, and Speeches, 10 vols. (Jackson, 
1923), VII, 133-134. 

8Varina Davis to John J. Craven, October 
10, 1865, ébid., VII, 50. 
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session of one of his granddaughters, 
Mrs. Mason Barret of Louisville. At pres- 
ent the papers belong to the Howard- 
Tilton Memorial Library of Tulane Uni- 
versity. The letter has not heretofore 
found its way into print. But precisely 
because its writer intended that it should 
never be printed, and thus felt it unnec- 
essary to exercise restraint in expression, 
it is still of interest, though more than 
eighty years have passed since it was 
written. 





Mill View near Augusta 
Oct 3rd 1865. 

My Dearest Friend 

Mr. O’Connor* sent me your message 
about my children and though in the ab- 
sence of a note from you, during all these 
weary months of oppressive exhausting 
uncertainties, and terrific inevitable woe, 
I have sometimes wept you as forgetful, 
still, I could not forget that friendship 
as I understand it, means that patience 
that forbears, that mercy that extenu- 
ates, that tenderness that forgives, and 
wanting these, there is no sacredness in 
friendship no meaning in the word. 
Therefore I questioned you, even ar- 
raigned you to my aching heart, then it 
arose and plead for you, so here am I 
writing to beg you to write me—I am 
so overwhelmed with the sense of new- 
ness. All the memories of yesterday seem 
swept away, and all the familiar faces 
too. I am a prisoner, and a stranger in a 
strange country—and though like the 
Brobdinagie [sic] they are kind, and 
hospitable, it is not the manner of my 
own people, and though pervaded with 
gratitude, I ever plead at the bar of my 
cruel oppressors for a permit to go to my 
own. I crave a line from those I love, the 





‘Charles O’Conor, New York attorney, 
who defended Jefferson Davis. 











MY DEAREST FRIEND 


uncertainties of the dreadful position 
seem to have swept away all my land 
marks, and I do not know how high the 
tide may swell—I know that “the tender 
grace of a day that is dead, can never 
come back to me,” but I may steal a beam 
from other suns occasionally if I know 
my friends’ joys and cares. Your message 
was the first tiding of my children since 
the week after they left. I had wept my- 
self ill, written another imploring letter 
to Mr. Johnson to let me go, and was 
quite exhausted when your letter came. 
I am not as strong to bear as I was for 
I am quite out of health from a residence 
in a Southern climate. Do not ask me to 
tell you the chapter of petty tyrannies— 
it would avail you nothing, it would 
grieve me—know that I have been torn 
like Prometheus bound, without his di- 
vine power to endure. I have been “‘puri- 
fied, yet as by fire.” Ma has told you I 
presume somewhat of it. How are people 
who thus torture women to stand in fu- 
ture history? Second Washingtons I pre- 
sume. No man of my kin or even of my 
friends came to me until the last three 
weeks, when Joe Davis’ came announc- 
ing that I could not be found before— 
it cut me to the quick. Billy slandered, 
and belied me—and never wrote me one 
line even of comfort—and strictly be- 
tween us I am afraid took public money, 
and went to Canada, giving Semple® the 
slip who had given him $25,000 of it to 
keep. Semple keeps the rest, feels bound 
to do so. The [illegible] would not let 
Clarke’ do anything with the trunks, and 





5Joseph R. Davis, nephew of Jefferson 
Davis. He served the Confederate President 
as aide-de-camp, 1861-1862, and was subse- 
quently made a brigadier general. 

®Diligent search by the present writer has 
failed to reveal the identity of this person. 

™. H. Clark, the last treasurer of the Con- 
federacy. In a letter written by him to Jeffer- 
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shared out the money between them, 
[illegible] taking twelve thousand more 
than the rest, saying he would come to 
me, and give it to me—and then never 
even wrote. Clarke did come, and affec- 
tionately urged upon me his services, he 
is the only man who has that I ever saw 
before. So much my dear Friend for the 
sympathy of friends—but new ones are 
raised up to me. 

[A portion of the letter is missing here. ] 
The poor old lady abuses Dr. Stuart 
roundly. Do sit down and tell me all you 
know—explain everything. I have had 
no letters. How is your wife—your chil- 
dren, mzy child, little Maggie P.—* is she 
pretty as ever. Do not bury me out of 
sympathy’s range—how is Henny,’ last 
not least, how is my very dear Mr. Pres- 
ton—I am sure of him. Did you receive 
any letters from me in prison. I know 
you thought of me—tell me of John 
Wood,'” Lola—Mrs. Wood, and tell me 
of my Maggie."* Take her on your knee 
and talk with her, and tell me what she 
says—-tell her how her poor Mother longs 
for her—tell her how her poor Father 
sends even from out of his prison bars, 
sighs deep and long for his darling. John- 
ston dear, ““my sun has gone out while 
it is yet day.” 





son Davis, December 23, 1881, Clark men- 
tions his service to Mrs. Davis when she was 
in distress. Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, 
IX, 32. 

SMargaret Preston Johnston, a daughter of 
W. P. Johnston. 

*Henrietta Preston Johnston, W. P. John- 
ston’s sister. She and Johnston were the only 
surviving children of General A. S. Johnston’s 
first marriage. 

°Colonel John Taylor Wood, first an of- 
ficer in the Confederate Navy and later an 
aide-de-camp to President Davis. Lola Wood 
was his wife. 


‘Margaret Howell Davis, oldest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Davis. 
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I have two letters from Jeff—but he 
has as yet received none of mine—he is 
intensely anxious, and the wretches have 
told him nothing—pretend at the very 
time that I am a prisoner in their hands 
that they cannot find me. Both letters 
breathe the utmost resignation, a holy 
peace, and grand fortitude which com- 
mand mv reverence, and admiration more 
than any moral spectacle I have ever wit- 
nessed. He is evidently a little hurt that 
no one has defended his good name. He 
says, “I cannot know, as only an occa- 
sional newspaper is given to me, whether 
any replies are made to the fictitions pub- 
lished in regard to myself; as their effect 
is not merely to prejudice public opinion 
against myself, but extends likewise to 
those associated with me, it would not 
seem probable that even the timidity of 
the present day would keep silent all, 
whose justification is the truth.” He has 
been very ill but is again well. I have of- 
fered again, and again to live in prison 
with him, to take a parole not to tell him 
anything about the public. I cannot get 
leave to go out of Georgia, and Hog 
Bruce—I write the name with gusto— 
the Hog, told me if I escaped, I should 
never be allowed to come back—that he 
had been officially so informed—think 
of being advised by the Hog—talking 
over with him in the presence of a yankee 
who he brought out to listen without 
telling me his name or nature the man- 
acling of my Husband. He went away 
and wrote me a fierce note, the wretched 
pork. Where is Robert?** Ma does not 
speak of him, where can he be. Can he 
have left her—I am very kindly treated 
here, and very much loved by my new 
friends. I love them, but they aren’t “my 
ain lassies, though dear those lassies be.” 


Probably the Negro manservant of that 
name who belonged to the Davises. 
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When you write, direct your letters to 
Mr. George Schley—Augusta, Ga., and 
the inner envelope for me—then I will 
receive it safely. Write me a part of the 
long talk I long for and keep my letter to 
yourself. I am too unstrung for anyone 
but you to see my letter—possess yourself 
of its contents and tear it up. Tell me in 
return of your outer, and inner life—of 
all your interests, your future. 

My baby is very sweet, and “cunning” 
as women say. She learns to talk in sen- 
tences. She listens attentively to sound, 
and then imitates it so that the words 
seem articulated. She walks pretty well 
—and comforts me for occupation, and 
it is her vocation. I had nearly forgotten 
to ask you how Ma is off for funds—and 
to tell you that I have no certain future. 

Love to yours—separately, and for 
you “Ask me no more.” 

I am ever devotedly your friend, 

Varina Davis. 


P.S. Have you thought of our quarrel 
on the road. I have, and it has made a 
painful impression, a longing to be for- 
given. I was unjust, but so goaded I 
could not tell the difference—a touch 
seemed a stab. When I am ill at heart, I 
am wild, and vagaries possess me. 
“Forgive them where they fail in 
truth, 
And in thy wisdom make me wise.” 
This apology comes hard, value it. 
My precious Husband would send you 
love if he could know I am writing. 
How about Jordan’s abuse in Harpers." 
Will nobody strip off the lion’s skin. 
What a brute—what a jackall—The lion 
is not dead, the apes had better wait, 
neither are his teeth or claws gone. 


18Thomas Jordan, “Jefferson Davis,” Harp- 
er’s New Monthly Magazine, XXXI (Octo- 
ber, 1865), pp. 610-620. 
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sharp desert wind cut across the 

railroad yards from the west like 
a dead hand, but Lebo didn’t feel it. 
Where his dark scalp met the crinkly 
hair, he felt a prickling that made him 
jerk his fingers up on an arm which was 
jointed loose, like a mechanical toy. Wet! 
his fingers told him. He was sweating. 

“Here comes a guy,” said Red, his 
companion. Red was tall and thin. His 
pasty white skin drew taut over his cheek- 
bones and made dark, gaunt hollows, and 
his narrow lips parted a little over bad 
teeth. 

Lebo stared. A figure swung through 
the open door of the Riverbottom Café 
across the highway, and stood edged in 
red from the big neon sign sputtering 
above. The man stopped for a minute in 
the light and brought a match up to his 
face. Its flare made a mask of his big- 
boned features. 

**?At man’s really dressed up,” Lebo 
whispered. It was a question. 

“No,” said Red. 

The dressed-up man across the high- 
way looked both ways before crossing. 
He weaved a little but anybody could see 
he wasn’t too drunk. 

“Don’t let him see you!” Red’s whisper 
was a lash. 

Lebo crouched beside him behind a 
parked Chevrolet. A car, gathering speed 
after crossing the viaduct over the railroad 
yards, came swinging down the highway, 


Ts NIGHT WAS COLD. The 


its sealed-beams probing the moonless 
night. The youngster could feel the older 
man pressing against him as the head- 
lights forced into the black and dissolved 
it. 

The big, well-dressed man’s shadow 
took substance from the lights and for a 
terrifying instant moved, wavering and 
monstrous, just beyond the crouched 
pair. As the car on the highway went 
away and the darkness welled up behind 
it, Lebo heard him get into one of the 
parked cars; he heard the fabric of the 
seat give, and he heard the springs make 
little protesting sounds as they received 
the man’s bulk. A moment later, the car’s 
starter tore a piece out of the stillness. 

“Ain’t luck funny?” said Lebo. “Ain’t 
it?” 

“Shut up!” said Red savagely. “Shut 
your big mouth.” 

The car took life; the gears clashed as 
the driver swung in a tight circle that 
sent shoulder gravel spinning on the high- 
way. 

The two were alone again. From far 
down the right-of-way, out across the 
desert, a Diesel moaned. The limitless sky 
caught up the sound and brought it back, 
quivering. 

“Got to hurry,” said Lebo softly, half 
to himself, and his voice was a shadow of 
the trembling train-cry. “Got to get out 
of this here town. Man said so.” 

“Keep your pants on, black boy,” said 
his companion. 
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Across the street, somebody stuck a 
nickel in the jukebox. The tune had a 
queer sound. The soft parts were lost in 
the shuffle within the doors. The loud 
parts came out in chunks on the highway. 


“We'll get usa railroad man,” said Red. 
“Them guys always got a roll.” He 
thought a minute and looked hard at 
Lebo. “They always got a watch on 
them.” 


The music was coming better now. 
Lebo’s feet shuffled a little in the dust of 
the highway shoulder. He grinned, and 
even the light of the stars found points on 
his large teeth. “‘ ’At’s right,” he said. “A 
big gold watch. Allus wanted me a big 
gold watch.” 

“Shut up!” said Red. 

They waited awhile. At length, the 
door of the café opened again and three 
people came out. They stood in the cleared 
parking space. One, two, three. Two 
women and a stringy kid, kind of. Lebo’s 
eyes rolled. The women were laughing 
and making fun of the kid. He was 
drunk. They thought it was funny, the 
way he was throwing his arms around 
and grabbing at them. 

“At boy’s mighty drunk,” Lebo whis- 
pered. “I ain’t ever been ’at drunk.” 

The man beside him was silent, watch- 
ing in the darkness. 

““Them’s women,” said Lebo again. His 
words were a warm whispering wind in 
bare-branched, lonesome trees. 

“You nigger,” said Red contemptu- 
ously. 

Lebo’s mouth opened wide and he held 
it that way and watched. The two women 
and the kid went to a sedan parked in the 
circle of light. There was some kind of 
argument going on among them to see 
who was going to drive. Finally, one of 
the women climbed in under the wheel, 
and the kid and the other woman got into 
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the back seat. Lebo’s mouth closed. When 
they were gone, he spat out in the dirt. 

A string of cars passed, going toward 
town. They were close together, hugging 
each other like men with torches in a 
cave. From the last car came sounds of 
laughter. 

“Them folks happy,” said Lebo. “‘Goin’ 
home.” 

“Maybe,” said Red. ““Where’d you tell 
me you was headin’ for?” 

“Chicago. Goin’ there. Got friends 
there.” 

“You ain’t goin’ South?” The words 
had a jab in them. 

Lebo was dead serious even though he 
got the jab. “Not me. Not no South. No 
sir. 

Red was silent. “Wonder how come I 
ever picked up with you down in the 
yards?” He was talking to himself. 

Lebo grinned. “You sure got a short 
mem’ry, man. I said I was broke an’ you 
said c’mon, you knew where they was 
some dough.” 

“Sure gettin’ to be a lot you niggers out 
west here.” 

Lebo laughed in his throat where the 
sound was hidden. “Sure is,” he agreed, 
“just a whole lot. But ain’t no place f’r 
new ones to live. Full up, ever’body. Chi- 
cago got plenty room, I hear.” 

“I got you scared, comin’ out here,” 
Red’s lip curled. “‘Ain’t I?” 

Lebo chuckled again. “Sure I’m 
scared,” he said, “‘ain’t never done—” 

“Shut up!” said Red. 

Lebo gulped. “Who, me? I only tryin’ 
ans’er you.” 

“I mean, here comes our guy.” Red’s 
voice was a ghost. “Remember, I stop the 
guy an’ talk to him. You come an’ clip 
with that pipe I gave you.” 

Across the road was a man. A railroad 
man. He wore overalls and a high crown- 
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ed striped cap with a wide visor. He was 
just a little guy compared to Lebo—a 
good six inches shorter. He had gray hair 
that mixed in with the cap. He was just 
standing still and looking up the high- 
way. 

“Why’nt I talk to him an’ you hit 
him?” Lebo whispered. 

“Shut up,” said Red. “‘He’d never stop 
to talk to a nigger.” 

“Sure he would. Ever’body out here 
does.” 

“Quit it, I tell ya. Remember, when 
you hit him, hit him like you was goin’ 
to kill him. You gotta.” 

“I kin hit him,” said Lebo, ‘‘only—” 
His voice broke off. “Say,” he said, “‘take 
a look, once. ’At ol’ boy’s got hisself a 
big watch. He’s a railrow man, all right.” 

“Sure he is,” answered Red, needles in 
his voice. ““Didn’t I tell ya?” 

Across the highway, the little man 
pulled a pipe out of one of his overall 
pockets. He filled and lit it with great de- 
liberation, cupping his hands against the 
wind and leaning forward a little. Lebo 
watched him sharply. He’d seen a white 
man who looked a lot like him. In a 
school, once, writing things at a big desk. 
Couldn’t be the same man, of course. 

He felt Red pressing against him; 
smelled his smell. Red’s lips came close to 
his ear. Tobacco-chewing lips. “Don’t 
move till we see which way he goes. 
Gotta car, we get him there. Maybe we 
take his car. How’d you like to drive to 
Chicago?” 

Lebo nodded silently. Better than 
freights any day—driving. 

The two stood still in the darkness. 
Perfectly still, watching the little man 
make up his mind which way to go. He 
was taking his time; seemed to have an 
awful lot of time. 
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““He’s waitin’ on his frien’ inside,” 
Lebo suggested. 

“Maybe,” Red grunted. “He’s gotta 
friend, we lay off. Two guys is one too 
many.” 

Again Lebo nodded. 

The little man drew a couple of puffs 
on his pipe and then hitched up his over- 
alls. Nobody came out of the café; no- 
body drove up. But far down the road, 
a car was coming. The little man took a 
few steps toward the highway, looked 
away off toward the approaching car, 
hesitated, and then stood waiting near the 
concrete edge. 

“*He’s scared to cross the highway with 
that car comin’,” Red explained. “‘He’s 
had a few drinks an’ knows it. Them rail- 
road men is cautious.” 

“You gotta be, on th’ railrow,” said 
Lebo. “Kinda wisht I was a railrow man. 
Run a big ol’ locomotive. Wear a big ol’ 
watch.” 

In a moment, the car swept past on the 
highway, making time toward town. The 
tires whined on the pavement as it cut a 
swoosh out of the chill night air. The lit- 
tle man waited until it was good and 
gone and then started across the concrete. 
He walked diagonally away from Lebo 
and Red toward the traffic side of the 
road. 

Red grabbed Lebo’s arm. “‘C’mon,” he 
squeezed out, “he’s walkin’.” 

““Mebbe he’s gotta car up there.” 

“No, he’s walkin’. I'll go ahead an’ you 
follow few yards behind.” 

“Then I catch ’im an’ hit ’im!” 

“No. You wait while I ask him for a 
light. Then you hit him.” 

“T hit im when you ask, huh?” 

“No. When I strike th’ match. Then 
you hit him. He’s blinded, get it.” 

“T get it,” Lebo said, “only why’nt you 
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hit ’im. You closest. All you gotta do 
is 

“Shut up! You come up an’ hit him.” 
Red swung away down the highway after 
the little man. 

Lebo waited for a minute. Then he, too, 
started up the highway. Ahead he could 
just make out Red’s shadow against the 
sky. He slipped his sneaker-clad feet into 
the softest part of the road shoulder where 
they made no sound. He felt into the 
pocket of his thin, greasy jumper with 
restless fingers. The eight-inch length of 
pipe felt cold and round and hard. 

Only then did Lebo notice the desert 
wind. Then he knew that it was as cold as 
the pipe. Funny desert, to have a wind 
like that—-knife wind, slipping its edge 
clean inside. 

Red’s shadow came closer, and then a 
shadow ahead of that. Up in that one 
was a crimson glow that came and went. 
Regular cat’s-eye. 

Then there was Red’s voice, snipping 
through the darkness like shears. “Hey, 
Joe!” 

The little man’s shadow stopped walk- 
ing. Lebo could tell, because the glow 
stopped and came around slowly. He 
swung his long legs out a little faster. In- 
side his brain, something whispered: 
“Gotta be on schedule. Gotta make th’ 
station on time.” 

“Have a match on you, Joe?” Red’s 
voice came again, sharp and thin and 
cheerful. 

The little man cleared his throat. His 
voice came out in wrinkles. ““Why—why, 
yes,” he said in that voice. “I believe I 
do.” 

Lebo brought out the iron pipe and 
held it loosely in his fingers. There was a 
scuffling noise up ahead as the little man’s 
feet moved on the concrete while he 
searched out his overall pockets. “Here 
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they are. Safety matches. You need the 
box to strike ’em.” 

“Thanks,” said Red. Lebo heard the 
match scuff as he crept up close to the 
waiting shadows—so close now that he 
could almost reach out and touch the lit- 
tle man with his long, loose arm. 


The match flared and the desert wind 
snuffed it out instantly with cold, sure 
fingers. “Damn!” said Red, fumbling 
into the box once more. 

Behind the two men Lebo stood tall, 
unmoving, unbreathing, like a part of 
the night. He strained his eyes to see what 
Red was doing that took him so long, and 
the wind cut into him and made him 
shiver deep inside. 

Red’s hand moved again, making little 
wooden sounds in the box. Then the sec- 
ond match snitched across and flared. 

The little man must have seen Lebo 
standing there. Or sensed him. He half 
turned, starting violently. A jerky sound 
came from his throat with a gurgle. Man 
was scared. 

Lebo meant to hit him right then. He 
meant to bring the pipe down on the lit- 
tle man’s head just the way Red had told 
him. But he couldn’t make his arm go. 
Instead he said: ‘“‘“You got th’ time, 
mister?” 

For a second, the little man couldn’t 
say anything. Then his voice was like a 
pair of socks run through the wringer. 
“Yes,” he choked out, “I got it. I got the 
time.” 

Lebo’s voice was soft. Music in that 
voice; singing music meant to be sad and 
low down. “Strike a match so th’ gen’mun 
can see th’ time,” he said to Red. 

Red was standing very still and Lebo 
could hear his breathing above the wind. 
There was a rip in it that showed Red 
was nervous mad. The little man was 
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fumbling hard with the braided leather 
thong that went into his overall pocket. 
“Strike a match,” Lebo repeated gently. 

Red moved then. The match blazed. 
Lebo caught the glint of gold and the 
black of the numerals. “Eleven-thirty,” 
said the little man, his hand shaking as he 
stuffed the watch back into its special 
pocket. “Time I was getting on home.” 

“Eleven-thirty,” said Lebo, grinning. 
“Now whaddya know? That late? Say, 
mister, that there’s a mighty pretty 
watch. Mighty pretty. She’s right, I bet.” 


“Sure,” said the man, holding the 
words still between his teeth. 

“Sure,” agreed Lebo. “Railrow man’s 
watch just gotta be right. Gotta be.” 

There was a silence, as the three stood 
quite still. And the night waited, and the 
wind scudded along on its urgent jour- 
ney. 

“Well,” said the little man at last, 
“good night. I have to be—getting 
home.” He jerked forward, one step. 

It was when he moved that Lebo was 
able to hit him. 
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Big Bend National Park 
ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 


ROM THIS SHEER WALL the Indians watched the plain 
And saw, as I, the Rio Grande bend 

Southward to Mexico, and saw it end 

In mountain ridges, fathomless terrain, 

Then reappear and slash two thousand feet 

Across a mountain’s face and carve a land 

In wounded rocks and bleeding veins of sand 

Until it ceased where sky and mountains meet. 


Far as the bending river sweeps they saw 

The leagues of stricken ranges north and south, 
And they exulted in that zone of drouth 

That lay about their mountain like a law, 


Nor dreamed that far beyond that river’s mouth 
Came ruin from which no desert could withdraw. 





FRONTIER VENDETTA 
Moderators and Regulators 


WAYNE GARD 


N A STREET in the sleepy village of 
l Shelbyville, near the eastern edge of 
the Republic of Texas, Joseph G. 
Goodbread was sitting on a weather-beat- 
en hitching-rack one day in 1840. It was 
the season when the leaves were beginning 
to show their fall colors. Goodbread was 
talking with a friend, who was idly mark- 
ing in the dust with a stick. 

Their conversation was interrupted by 
a ruffan who rode up on a fine Kentucky 
mare. This was Charles W. Jackson, who 
had been the captain of a small steam- 
boat on the Mississippi and Red Rivers 
and who had escaped to Texas after be- 
ing arrested for shooting one of his pas- 
sengers. Jackson recently had tried for a 
seat in the Texas Congress but had been 
defeated. 

The intruder had a rifle in his hand 
and fire in his eye. Raising his weapon, 
Jackson coolly told Goodbread that he 
intended to shoot him. The astonished 
Goodbread tried to pacify his assailant. He 
said he understood the difficulty they had 
had earlier was settled amicably and as- 
sured Jackson that he held no ill will 
against him. 

“Besides,” he added, “I’m unarmed.” 

“So much the better,” said Jackson, 
who then took deliberate aim and shot 
his victim through the heart, killing him 
almost instantly. 

This was the incident that set off one 
of the western frontier’s most devastat- 
ing feuds—a conflict in which men on 


both sides, seeking justice through re- 
taliation, gave rein to the most savage 
instincts. 

In the trouble in eastern Texas, Jack- 
son had been embittered against Good- 
bread by Alfred George, who was run- 
ning for sheriff of Shelby County. In 
1839 George had sold Goodbread a Negro 
and had been paid in certificates for more 
than forty thousand acres of land. Both 
men knew that the certificates were 
bogus; the commissioners of that and 
near-by counties had been issuing these 
fraudulent papers in wholesale lots, and 
the faked ones passed for almost as much 
value as the genuine ones. 

In 1840 the Republic had taken notice 
of these land frauds and in July of that 
year had sent to Shelby County a travel- 
ing board which weeded out the bogus 
certificates and, incidentally, invalidated 
those Goodbread had traded to George 
for the Negro. George then demanded 
compensation from Goodbread and, fear- 
ing that the latter might dispose of the 
Negro, induced the black man to run off 
and stay in the woods, where he supplied 
him with food. 

Irked at this conduct, Goodbread aired 
the whole transaction, possibly aiming 
to defeat George’s political campaign. 
George’s next move was to enlist the serv- 
ices of Jackson. He told Jackson falsely 
that Goodbread had not forgotten his 
dispute with Jackson, which had been 
patched up, but instead had threatened 
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to shoot him down as he would a dog, the 
next time he encountered him. Jackson, 
surprised at hearing this, agreed to put 
Goodbread out of the way. 

After killing Goodbread, Jackson went 
to a local justice of the peace, Jonas 
Phelps, and made a two-hundred-dollar 
bond to appear at the next term of the 
district court. Later, after finding that 
he had been indicted for murder, Jack- 
son became alarmed and obtained a 
change of venue to the Panola district of 
Harrison County, which adjoined on the 
north. After granting this change, Judge 
Thomas Johnson ordered George, who 
had meanwhile been elected sheriff, to 
keep Jackson in jail without bond. The 
new sheriff replied that the jail was in 
disrepair and was insecure. The best he 
could do, he said, would be to keep the 
prisoner under guard. But as soon as court 
was adjourned and the judge was gone, 
he turned Jackson loose. 

As the Panola court would not open 
for months, Jackson had plenty of time 
to take steps that would make his acquit- 
tal certain. To be sure that he would have 
friends in the courtroom and, in the 
meantime, to wipe out or drive away any 
friends of Goodbread who might testify 
against him or make trouble for him, he 
organized a company of about thirty 
Shelby Guards, popularly called Regu- 
lators. Ostensibly he used these rough, 
reckless fellows to suppress horse thieving 
and cattle rustling; and some honest men 
joined them because of this professed 
purpose. Actually the men formed an 
armed guard for their leader and in- 
flicted terroristic vengeance on persons 
he suspected of being his enemies. 

Under the guise of vigilantes bent on 
putting down crime, Jackson’s Regu- 
lators horsewhipped a man named Squire 
Humphries, who was accused of horse 
theft, and drove others out of the county. 
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In the winter they decided to attack sev- 
eral friends of Goodbread who lived 
along McFadden Creek in the northern 
part of the county. First they went to the 
home of James Strickland, better known 
as Tiger Jim. On finding him away from 
home, they left a guard about the house 
and proceeded to the cabin of two broth- 
ers, William (Buckskin Bill) and Bailey 
McFadden. When they learned that these, 
too, were absent, they burned the Mc- 
Fadden and Strickland homes with all 
their contents, refusing to allow the 
women and children to save even blankets 
to protect themselves from the cold. 

When Jackson was finally brought to 
trial in Pulaski, on July 15, 1841, Sheriff 
George had twenty of Jackson’s own fol- 
lowers guard the prisoner. They were 
armed with double-barreled shotguns, 
pistols, and knives. The courtroom was 
crowded with other armed men, most of 
them also Jackson’s friends. When Judge 
John W. Hansford fined the sheriff for 
bringing the defendant into court armed, 
Jackson removed his weapons and placed 
them on the judge’s bench. Then he took 
off his coat and his shoes, sat down in front 
of the judge, and demanded trial. 

After spending most of the day pick- 
ing a jury, Judge Hansford adjourned 
court for the night and instructed the 
sheriff to keep the prisoner in close cus- 
tody. The next morning the judge failed 
to appear. The report was that he had 
gone to Marshall, saying he did not in- 
tend to try Jackson with a mob of 150 of 
the latter’s men in or surrounding the 
courthouse. He left the court clerk a note 
stating that he no longer would act as 
judge unless he could have a special force 
for protection. To the sheriff of Harrison 
County he issued an order which read: 


Being unwilling to risk my person in the 
courthouse any longer where I see myself sur- 
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rounded by bravos and hired assassins, and no 
longer left free to preside as an impartial 
Judge at this special term of court called for 
the trial of Charles W. Jackson, I order you 
to adjourn the court tomorrow at eight o’clock 
by proclamation without delay. From you at 
the regular term I shall expect the prisoner. 
You will secure the prisoner and keep him 
safely until then, by causing him to be se- 
curely ironed and keeping a strong guard un- 
til delivered by due course of the law. 


On hearing this, Jackson’s attorney de- 
manded that the trial proceed without 
the judge. The prosecuting attorney re- 
fused to introduce his testimony; but the 
defense lawyer made a speech to the jury 
on the right of self-defense, after which 
the jurors voted to acquit Jackson and 
the sheriff set him free. Not long after- 
ward, Judge Hansford was mysteriously 
shot. 


UT RETRIBUTION was on the way. 

The men who had their homes burn- 
ed, along with other friends of Good- 
bread who had been outraged by the 
farcical acquittal of Jackson, formed an 
opposition group of armed men. These 
called themselves the Moderators. In com- 
mand was Edward Merchant, a man of 
determined character who had fled from 
Alabama after killing a man there. De- 
spite their professed aims of preserving 
order and upholding the established 
courts, the first object of the Moderators 
was to kill Jackson. 

Thus began the war of the Regulators 
and the Moderators, one of the bloodiest 
vendettas of the rampaging frontier. The 
fighting continued for more than three 
years, took many lives, kept the eastern 
section of Texas in continual turmoil, 
scared away respectable potential settlers, 
and caused others to leave. With the 
country thinly populated and the Repub- 
lic’s law enforcement weak, these roving 
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bands of feudists killed and burned to 
bring vengeance on their foes. They 
treated the opposition forces with little, 
if any, more consideration than they 
would have given to painted savages. 

In Shelby County the Moderators were 
not long in catching up with Jackson. 
Eight of them ambushed him in the 
northern part of the county when he was 
returning from Logansport, on the Lou- 
isiana side of the Sabine River. The assail- 
ants were Buckskin Bill and Bailey Mc- 
Fadden and their younger brother Rufus, 
Tiger Jim and Henry G. Strickland, 
Thomas Boatright, James Bledsoe, and 
Squire Humphries. Jackson was accom- 
panied by an unoffending young Ger- 
man, Sidney Lauer, who had been a grocer 
in Shelbyville for several years. 

From a thicket of undergrowth along 
the road, the hidden men poured a volley 
of buckshot into Jackson, who was struck 
in the head and died instantly. Humph- 
ries, remembering the whipping he had 
received at Jackson’s hand, kicked the 
body and remarked, “We have finished 
the old fool now. The buzzards will have 
a feast tonight. Keep mum, boys, and 
we'll get rid of the whole gang.” Lauer, 
shot by accident because he happened to 
be in the way of the gunmen, was taken 
to a near-by farmhouse, where he died 
the next day. 

Few in Shelby County regretted the 
death of Jackson, but the killing of Lauer 
aroused indignation and led many to con- 
clude that the Moderators were little, if 
any, better than the Regulators they op- 
posed. The latter group soon found a 
new leader in tall young Charles W. 
Moorman, a former Mississippian fa- 
miliarly known as Watt Moorman, who 
had come to Texas in preference to fac- 
ing a forgery charge. A restless fellow 
who could not stick to any business, 
Moorman excelled in marksmanship, 
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played billiards and tenpins, and dabbled 
in verse. He had many friends and had 
no scruples against riding their horses, 
spending their money, and wearing their 
clothes. 

Moorman led a picked detachment of 
Regulators in search of the killers of 
Jackson and Lauer, carrying a hunter’s 
horn to summon his men and to signal 
them to advance or to retreat. Soon the 
Regulators caught Squire Humphries and 
exacted from him a confession that im- 
plicated the three McFaddens in the slay- 
ing of Jackson and Lauer. Hearing of 
this treason, Tiger Jim Strickland and 
Buckskin Bill McFadden called at the 
home of a cousin of Humphries, Benjamin 
McClure. When he came to the door the 
enraged men shot him, then remounted 
their horses and headed for Montgomery 
County. 

Accompanied by John W. Middleton, 
a deputy sheriff sympathetic with their 
faction, Moorman and his men ranged 
through several counties to the west and 
southwest. One night they encountered 
Tiger Jim Strickland encamped twenty- 
five miles north of Crockett. They fired 
on him, wounding him in the shoulder; 
but he escaped in the darkness by lying 
on the side of his fleet horse. 

Later the Moorman party found some 
of the Moderators at a house about a mile 
south of Montgomery. They killed one, 
James Bledsoe, and captured the three 
McFaddens. On the way home with their 
captives, the Regulators encountered a 
hostile crowd in Crockett but escaped 
without casualties. 

Back in Shelbyville the Regulators 
tried their prisoners before a crowd of 
townspeople gathered at the courthouse 
on October 9, 1841. The citizens’ verdict 
was 174 for hanging, none against; and 
the two older McFaddens were promptly 
taken about a mile east of town and 
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hanged from the same tree. The four- 
teen-year-old Rufus, because of his 
youth, was let off with twenty licks of a 
blackjack and ordered to leave town. 

Despite the one-sided vote in favor of 
hanging the McFaddens, responsible peo- 
ple in Shelby and adjoining counties were 
turning against both the warring fac- 
tions. Many of the law-abiding citizens 
of Shelby County, who occupied a neu- 
tral but precarious position between the 
Regulators and the Moderators, applied 
on October 16 to Judge G. W. Terrell of 
their district for aid in supporting their 
demoralized county officers and in pro- 
tecting lives and property. Fearing for 
his life, Sheriff George had fled to Nacog- 
doches, leaving his deputy to carry on his 
duties. 

Judge Terrell promptly appointed 
Colonel Alexander Horton as marshal of 
the district, with authority to order into 
the field such forces as might be required 
to disperse the roving bands and to re- 
store order. Colonel Horton quickly or- 
ganized a militia of three hundred vol- 
unteers and soon had armed men ready 
for duty in every part of the county. 

On the evening of October 18, while 
Colonel Horton was still busy with his 
preparation, a formidable force of about 
seventy Moderators advanced into San 
Augustine County, adjoining Shelby on 
the south. Passing through the town of 
San Augustine, they encamped a short 
distance away, in the woods on the Ayish 
Bayou. Their action greatly alarmed the 
citizens of San Augustine, who were all 
the more excited when they heard that a 
body of 250 Regulators was on the way 
to give battle to the Moderators. 

In the evening, while San Augustine 
people established pickets about their 
town and brought out rusty guns, board- 
ing pikes, axes, and hatchets, Colonel 
Horton with three lieutenants went to 
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the camp of the Moderators in an effort 
to prevent a fight. Later in the night he 
headed in the opposite direction to meet 
the approaching Regulators, whom he 
found encamped five miles from town. 
The Regulators had denounced Judge 
Terrell’s writ as illegal, but the next 
morning both they and the Moderators 
were induced to return home without a 
battle. 


fe TRUCE diminished the violent ac- 
tivities of the two factions for a time. 
But Shelbyville was still an armed camp, 
dominated by the Regulators; and Moor- 
man and some of his gunmen continued 
to make forays into the country. Across 
the Sabine in Louisiana they caught up 
with one of the original Moderators, 
Thomas Boatright. Along with Squire 
Humphries, Boatright had been accused 
of stealing horses early in 1840, and had 
lost his shoes, coat, and hat in his sudden 
flight from Shelby County. To replenish 
his clothing he was picking cotton on the 
Ferguson plantation in De Soto Parish 
when the Regulators captured him in the 
field and took him back to the Texas 
side, near the Watson ferry. A Regulator 
who had a law license pretended to be- 
friend the prisoner. Promising him a 
chance to escape, this man called Boat- 
right over toward a cane brake and told 
him to run. Boatright started to sprint 
for safety but quickly fell dead with his 
back full of buckshot. 

Moorman, who was indicted for the 
Boatright killing but avoided being tried, 
continued to hunt down the Moderators. 
He failed to get the Strickland brothers, 
but other hands wiped these out later: 
Tiger Jim was killed in a gun fight in 
Louisiana, and Henry had a gun smashed 
through his skull when he went berserk 
in a grocery. In Shelbyville Moorman’s 
intimidating influence was so strong that 
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many who would have preferred to stand 
aloof joined the Regulators from fear of 
being punished as Moderators. Moorman 
seemed impervious to assassins’ bullets; 
an impetuous young teacher fired at him 
from ambush but succeeded only in 
wounding him. 

The feud soon had its effect on Shelby 
County business life. In its issue of Janu- 
ary 17, 1842, the Red-Lander, a news- 
paper published at San Augustine, as- 
serted that “land is now worth only ten 
cents an acre in Shelby County, where 
formerly it was valued at more than 
twenty times that sum; and the tide of 
emigration has completely turned from 
that county, which is shunned by the 
emigrant as another Sodom.” 

When the district court met in Shelby- 
ville in the spring of 1842, Moorman and 
his men defiantly mounted a small can- 
non on cart wheels and pointed it at the 
courthouse. But Judge William O. Ochil- 
tree was not intimidated. He ordered the 
sheriff to remove the artillery piece and 
to arrest anyone who interfered with him. 
The district attorney, Royal T. Wheeler, 
presented to the grand jury the names of 
a dozen or more men who had taken part 
in the hanging of the McFaddens; but, 
as most of the jurors had had a hand in 
this hanging and excused themselves for 
that reason, they returned no indictment. 
While the court was in session, Moorman 
beat an old man over the head with a 
club. Dripping with blood, the man 
rushed into the courthouse for protec- 
tion; but still no one dared to arrest the 
Regulator chief. 

Between forays, Moorman found time 
to marry Helen Mar Daggett, the comely 
and popular daughter of a respectable 
farmer sympathetic with the Regulators 
and sister of two active Regulators, 
Charles B. and Ephraim M. Daggett. The 
treatment Moorman gave his bride soon 
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brought a separation and she returned to 
her father’s home. But she did not fully 
lose either her affection for the bold clan 
leader or her interest in the Regulators. 

The retaliatory raids and killings con- 
tinued. One Regulator, Henry Runnels, 
accused another, Samuel Hall, of stealing 
his hogs; and the latter indignantly de- 
nied the charge. Both men went about 
armed; and before long a farm hand who 
had worked for Runnels shot and killed 
Hall. The killer escaped; but later one of 
Hall’s brothers, Joseph, caught him in 
Arkansas and hanged him in the Chero- 
kee Nation. 

Partisans of the murdered Hall also 
hired two gunmen to kill Runnels. This 
task was accomplished while Runnels was 
on his way to Shreveport with a load of 
cotton. Regulators favorable to Runnels 
caught one of these gunmen and hanged 
him from a scaffold they had prepared in 
advance in Shelbyville’s public square, 
fifty feet from the courthouse. Later this 
faction of Regulators also killed James 
Hall while he was plowing corn on his 
farm below Shelbyville. 

These and other bold killings led to a 
revival of the Moderators with a new 
name, new leadership, and higher aims. 
In a secret meeting at Bells Springs, six 
miles from Shelbyville, outraged citizens 
—including both neutrals and former 
Moderators—organized a company of 
Reformers headed by Colonel James F. 
Cravens. Though usually referred to as 
Moderators, this new group aimed to end 
bloodshed and to support the established 
law-enforcement agencies rather than to 
obtain direct vengeance for its members. 

At Camp Graham Springs, Moorman, 
who still designated himself as Colonel 
Commandant of the Shelby Guards, met 
with Colonel Cravens and agreed that if 
Cravens’ men would retire to their homes 
and lay down their arms peaceably, no 


good citizen in Shelby County would be 
molested. But the ink was hardly dry on 
this pact when Moorman himself shot and 
killed a man at a Baptist revival meeting 
in the San Augustine Masonic Hall. His 
victim was John M. Bradley, a prominent 
citizen who was accused of harboring 
Moderators and was suspected of impli- 
cation in the killing of Runnels. 


Y THE MIDDLE OF 1844 Moorman, 
whose band of a hundred armed men 
had been terrorizing several counties, be- 
gan to acquire ambition for still greater 
power. The Republic of Texas, estab- 
lished in 1836, had been growing weaker. 
Its money was almost worthless, its politi- 
cal factions were at each other’s throats, 
its puny army was a faint shadow of the 
small but victorious band at San Jacinto. 
Why should not a strong man like Moor- 
man overturn the government by force 
and usurp the seat of President Sam Hous- 
ton? 

No one knows just what went on in 
Moorman’s mind, but he formed a Pro- 
visional Committee and was believed by 
some to be making preparations to take 
over the government of Texas, reserving 
for himself the post of commander of the 
Republic’s military forces. His commit- 
tee met secretly at the home of Matthew 
Brinson on July 28, 1844, with a hun- 
dred of Moorman’s Regulators acting as 
guards. After its organizational work 
was done, Moorman handed the commit- 
tee a list of twenty-five citizens of Shelby 
County who were said to have disturbed 
the peace or opposed the Regulators. He 
asked, and obtained, approval for notify- 
ing these to leave the county within fif- 
teen days or suffer death. The list included 
several of the county’s leaders, such as 
Sheriff A. Llewellyn and his deputy, 
Colonel James F. Cravens. 

As some of the Regulators ran into 
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difficulties the next day in serving per- 
sonal notices to the proscribed men, 
Moorman satisfied himself by posting the 
list on the courthouse door. But this 
warning had an effect opposite to that 
intended. So many men enlisted under 
Cravens’ leadership against the Regula- 
tors that Moorman, after sending to San 
Augustine County for help, retired with 
eighty men to the Beauchamp farm on 
the Buena Vista road, three miles west 
of Shelbyville. There he occupied a 
fenced half-acre containing a log cabin 
and a supply of lumber which his men 
immediately put to use in making a 
barricade. 

Both sides gathered forces as quickly 
as they could, and Colonel Cravens pre- 
pared to attack the Regulators. Firing 
went on for several hours on August 5. 
Both parties suffered from lack of water, 
but Cravens especially was at a disad- 
vantage because he had no artillery and 
no cover for his men. In this Battle of the 
Cow Pens, one Moderator was killed and 
several men on each side were wounded. 
Moorman was not at the fort during the 
fighting, as he had gone after recruits. 

That night while the Moderators were 
encamped on a creek in the timber two 
miles away, the Regulators abandoned 
their fort and went to Hilliard’s Spring 
near Flat Fork Creek, fifteen miles dis- 
tant. On their way they met Moorman 
with thirty recruits, and at the spring 
they found a hundred men from Harri- 
son County and the Panola area. They 
immediately began felling pines to build 
fortifications. 

Cravens and his men followed the 
Regulators and on the morning of Au- 
gust 9 reached a log church about two 
miles from Hilliard’s Spring, where they 
stopped to await promised supplies. By 
this time Cravens had about 165 men, 
armed with whatever weapons they hap- 
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pened to own. Soon the Moderators saw 
a woman riding toward their camp. It 
was Watt Moorman’s wife. She called for 
Colonel Cravens and complained that 
she had been shot at by some of his men 
along the road. Cravens apologized for 
the lack of chivalry, and she rode off. But 
as she left, the Regulators began firing on 
the Moderators, and the latter realized 
that the visit by Mrs. Moorman had been 
only a ruse to distract their attention. 

Cravens, who occupied high ground, 
lightly wooded, sent a detachment to 
hide in the bed of a small creek below his 
main position. There his men soon at- 
tacked by surprise an approaching com- 
pany of Regulators from Harrison 
County, commanded by Captain George 
Davidson. In this skirmish Davidson was 
killed, two other Regulators suffered 
wounds from which they died later, and 
a dozen others received lesser injuries. At 
this outcome, the Harrison County men 
retreated precipitately to the shelter of 
the woods. 

The Church Hill Battle continued for 
several hours, but in a desultory manner. 
Most of the firing was done from behind 
trees. The fighters sometimes had diff- 
culty in distinguishing friends from ene- 
mies, as no uniforms were worn on either 
side: there was a great variety of garb, 
though most of the feudists wore jeans 
and broad-brimmed wool hats. 

After failing to induce his followers 
to renew the assault, Moorman blew a 
retreat blast on his hunting horn, and the 
Regulators retired in considerable dis- 
order to Hilliard’s Spring. Having at- 
tended their dead and wounded, they left 
in the night for a new stand at a Method- 
ist camping ground three miles south of 
Shelbyville, where they began building 
defenses. 

Before much more fighting could take 
place, however, the feudists learned that 

















Sam Houston had put a large militia force 
on their trail. The President had come to 
San Augustine in mid-August at the 
insistence of local citizens; General 
Thomas J. Rusk accompanied him. As 
he sat on a pile of firewood and whittled 
a stick of white pine, Houston listened 
to Judge Ochiltree and others. Then he 
issued a proclamation calling attention 
to the state of anarchy in Shelby County, 
‘ where parties were “arrayed against each 
other in hostile attitude, contrary to law 
and order.” To end these hostilities and 
to re-establish order, he commanded all 
citizens engaged therein to lay down their 
arms and retire to their homes. 

Six hundred militiamen called out by 
President Houston from San Augustine, 
Sabine, Nacogdoches, and Rusk Counties 
were placed under the command of 
Colonel Travis G. Broocks of San Augus- 
tine. At the same time Colonel Alexander 
Horton, who had become Marshal of the 
Republic, was given orders to arrest ten 
of the leading men of each party and 
bring them to President Houston. On the 
arrival of the militia force, Cravens 
ordered his men to lay down their arms 
and submit; but Moorman dispersed his 
Regulators and they fled. Before long, 
though, the militiamen captured the bel- 
ligerent chief, disarmed him, and took 
him — along with others — to President 
Houston. When Judge Ochiltree con- 
vened court in Shelbyville, Sam Houston 
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appeared there and gave the feudists a 
fatherly talk. 

Thus ended the Shelby County War. 
Tried for the murder of John Bradley, 
Watt Moorman was acquitted on the plea 
that Bradley had threatened his life. 
Moorman felt lost without his old follow- 
ing, even though he was a free man; he 
wandered from place to place restlessly. 
He had only a few years to live. After 
quarreling with a Logansport doctor, 
Robert Burns, he boasted that he would 
kill him before sundown; but when they 
met, the doctor reached his trigger first 
and the former clan leader fell dead in a 
Logansport street. 

In Shelby and adjoining counties, 
where an estimated fifty men had died in 
the fighting between Regulators and 
Moderators in the four years since the 
killing of Joseph Goodbread, factional 
feeling gradually died down—except for 
a few sporadic outbreaks — after the 
shooting ended in 1844. Admission of 
Texas to the United States brought a 
stronger government, new immigration 
pushed the frontier farther west, and 
leaders of the opposing groups signed a 
pact in which they agreed to drop the 
designations of Regulators and Moder- 
ators, to forgive and forget, and to dis- 
countenance any attempt to revive the 
unfortunate divisions. And in 1846 
Shelby County men who a few years 
earlier had been deadly enemies rode off - 
together to fight the Mexicans. 
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tional system of social security is 

to be hopeful rather than realistic. 
Actually we have a network of a hundred 
or so diverse systems. As a result a cit- 
izen who happens to live in California 
may be treated quite differently than he 
would be if he lived in Arkansas. In one 
state much depends on whether a citizen 
is sixty-four or sixty-five years old. In 
another the significant age line is drawn 
between fifty-nine and sixty. In one state 
a child’s status may depend on his not 
having reached the age of fifteen, whereas 
in another state the crucial birthday may 
be the seventeenth, and in yet another 
the nineteenth. If a worker is unemployed 
he may receive unemployment benefits 
because he worked, when he did, for an 
employer of eight or more, or of four, or 
two, or one, again depending on the state 
in which he lives. 

A widow with small children learns 
that the question of whether or not her 
husband happened to make their living 
by working for wages in commerce and 
industry makes a difference to her of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, cash money. And 
she may learn to her sorrow as well as 
surprise that the difference between 
fifteen months and sixteen months of 
“covered employment” is legally so great 
that it can deprive her of several thousand 
dollars in social security benefits—again, 
cash money. Finally, the important and 
apparently simple question of whether or 
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Social Security 
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not a man leaves children when he dies - 
turns on the seemingly unrelated point 
of his state of residence. 

These are only a few of the multitude 
of anomalies that exist in our patchwork 
of social security laws. The crux of the 
matter is just this: these many laws are 
different because they were written dif- 
ferently to be different. The broad field 
of social security has every appearance of 
affording the widest possible play for so- 
cial and economic eccentricities. It should 
not be surprising, then, that regional dif- 
ferentials have arisen under our social se- 
curity laws. 

The term “‘social security” is generally 
used to encompass two dissimilar activi- 
ties. First, there is the program of public 
assistance for needy aged, blind, and chil- 
dren, administered by the states under 
state laws with Federal financial partici- 
pation. More than 3,360,000 persons are 
receiving this aid each month. The second 
activity includes two social insurance pro- 
grams. One is the network of unemploy- 
ment insurance systems, also adminis- 
tered by the states, currently paying 
weekly benefits to about 700,000 un- 
employed persons. The other is the Fed- 
eral system of old-age and survivors in- 
surance, which is now paying monthly 
benefits to about 1,950,000 men, women, 
and children. 

Social security might thus be described 
as having two hands. One gives cash as- 
sistance to persons in need—that is, peo- 
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ple who have low incomes or no incomes. 
The other pays insurance benefits on the 
basis of employment in commerce and 
industry. Together, as of October 1947, 
these two hands of the state and Federal 
social security laws were issuing monthly 
or weekly payments of cash to about 
6,150,000 persons, at a rate of about 
$2,500,000,000 a year. This amount will 
grow steadily for many years. It should 
be perfectly apparent that a dual system 
the two parts of which are so dissimilarly 
fashioned to pay so much money to so 
many people must follow, extend, and 
promote the already existing pattern of 
regional differentials in average income 
and in availability of industrial employ- 
ment. 

In the southwestern states of Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, and New 
Mexico, the program of old-age assistance 
is the feature of social security most often 
discussed. This particular part of the so- 
cial security program is one of the biggest 
and most rapidly increasing govern- 
mental costs of these five states. The dis- 
cussion, which has been especially popu- 
lar at times when political winds were 
blowing, is carried on by champions of 
two entirely different schools of thought. 
One school points—but not with pride— 
toward the great numbers of citizens who 
have demanded and managed to receive 
continuing public gratuities which add 
up to a rather large total. Exponents of 
this school of thought are to be found on 
the sidelines, and not themselves out on 
the field jousting for public office. The 
other school of thought views with alarm 
the small size of the individual amounts 
paid for old-age assistance. This school 
numbers among its alumni nearly all po- 
litical candidates who have distinguished 
themselves by succeeding. 

The circumstance that most of the dis- 
cussion about old-age assistance takes 
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place in a political setting has created the 
general impression that the activity 
springs out of political motives. Certain- 
ly, the old-age assistance program came 
about through political processes; but this 
was because it could not come about 
through any other means. Political mo- 
tives are naturally behind political proc- 
esses, but these motives are effects and 
not causes of the real problem. The causes 
are primarily economic and secondarily 
social; and these generate a third group of 
psychological by-products. 

In the Southwest, out of every hun- 
dred persons sixty-five and older, forty- 
five are recipients of old-age assistance. 
Out of every hundred, forty-five have 
had their resources inventoried and ap- 
praised by their state department of pub- 
lic welfare and have been found to have 
less than the necessities of life as defined 
by their state law. It happens that this 
ratio of forty-five out of a hundred is 
more than double the United States aver- 
age rate of twenty-one (June 1947). 
This suggests that there may be other 
states having about half the average. 
And in fact there are five northeastern 
states—Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland— 
which, as a group, pay old-age assistance 
to less than ten out of each hundred resi- 
dents aged sixty-five and up. In propor- 
tion to the number of residents over 
sixty-five, therefore, the states of the 
Southwest pay old-age assistance to near- 
ly five persons where the northeastern 
states pay it to only one. This situation 
reflects a tremendous regional differen- 
tial that has clear economic significance. 
The total per annum cost of old-age 
assistance in the Northeast is only $3.97 
per inhabitant; in the Southwest, it is 
$10.59 (October 1947). In total, the 
Southwest now spends $21,000,000 a 
year more than the Northeast. 
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Interesting things can be done with fig- 
ures, especially with big figures. If the 
present situation were reversed in relation 
to population, the northeastern states 
would spend some $283,000,000 a year 
more than the Southwest. Would it be 
too far wrong to say that this is a more 
accurate picture of the regional advan- 
tage which the Northeast enjoys in this 
particular feature of the social security 
program? At any rate the comparison 
reflects a big difference from an economic 
point of view, since public gratuities paid 
in cash come out of the current product. 
Clearly enough, proportionately a great 
deal more is being taken for this purpose 
from the current product of the south- 
western region than from that of the 
Northeast. What are some of the facts 
underlying this difference? 

The Southwest is a few decades behind 
the northeastern states in the approach 
of its population toward “maturity.” The 
Midwest, Southwest, and Far West were 
settled principally by young people from 
the East, which was thus left with a 
greater proportion of old people, early in 
its history, while conditions of a rapidly 
growing economy still prevailed. Between 
1920 and 1940 there was in the South- 
west a substantial increase (both actual 
and proportionate) in the number of per- 
sons sixty-five and older. This increase 
occurred during a cycle of transition 
from prosperity to depression, after ex- 
pansion of the national economy into new 
areas to the west had ended. When the 
depression of the 1930’s arrived, many 
thousands of families felt the burden of 
one or more dependent aged members for 
the first time just when the bottom was 
dropping out of their incomes. 

One more detail should not be allowed 
to go unnoticed. Old-age dependency de- 
veloped into an important economic 
problem and political force during a ten- 
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year period (1930-1940) in which the 
number of those aged sixty-five and up 
was increasing by 244,000 in the south- 
western region. We may expect (from 
U. S. Census data) that by 1960 the 
number may increase by approximately 
543,000. If we use the word “high” to 
describe expenditures with 398,000 (Oc- 
tober 1947) on the old-age assistance 
rolls, what adjective can we employ in 
1960 if the rolls then number 486,000? 


ip pee DEPENDENCY and child de- 
pendency are directly related. The 
presence of one or more aged dependents 
in a low income household where there 
are young children has the effect of re- 
ducing the funds that would otherwise be 
available for the food, clothing, school- 
ing, and small pleasures of the children. 
This effect was not so apparent a few 
decades ago, when these elements of a 
relatively simple standard of living were 
for the most part procurable by direct 
personal effort, and when there were few- 
er aged. But now, when there are many 
more aged and when the elements of a 
more complex living standard are not 
generally obtainable except after an in- 
termediate conversion of effort into cash, 
the reduction of funds available for the 
needs of children is heavily felt. 

The inhabitants of the Southwest have 
been and are likely to continue produc- 
ing more children per female in the re- 
productive years; the “net reproduction 
rates” reported by the 1940 census aver- 
aged 119 for the states of the Southwest, 
against 79 in the northeastern states. Chil- 
dren are expensive in two respects; they 
restrict the mother’s ability to supple- 
ment the family earnings, and at the same 
time their upkeep consumes a good share 
of the father’s income. Since young chil- 
dren are economic liabilities, their pres- 
ence in greater numbers directly increases 
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the relative burden of supporting older 
persuns dependent on the same household. 

The states of the Southwest have fewer 
old persons than have the northeastern 
states. In 1940 the difference was 1.4 out 
of 100. If everything else were equal, this 
might lead us to expect that the South- 
west would have correspondingly fewer 
dependent aged. But the importance of 
such a small difference in “favor” of the 
region in respect to number of aged van- 
ishes when offset against its economic 
“disadvantage” in number of young chil- 
dren. The southwestern states in 1940 
had 39.3 children aged nineteen and un- 
der against 31.0 in the northeastern states 
—a regional difference of 8.3 out of 100. 
These 8.3 children in the southwestern 
area add to the total economic burden of 
old-age dependency considerably more 
than do the 1.4 extra old folks in the 
Northeast. 

Percentages do not have the reality of 
actual numbers. The significance of the 
regional differences we have been discuss- 
ing may be more easily understood if ap- 
proached from another angle. The needs 
of dependent individuals are provided 
by self-supporting persons who produce 
a surplus over their own requirements. 
Most dependency is in the ages under 
twenty and over sixty-four, while most 
production is in the ages between. Ac- 
cording to this very broad classification, 
in each hundred of population the north- 
eastern states have (1940) seven more 
persons in productive years and seven 
fewer in dependent ages than have the 
southwestern states. 

Now let us consider what the situation 
would be if these circumstances were ex- 
actly reversed. Through such a reversal 
the Southwest would acquire the produc- 
tive efforts of 932,000 more men and 
women aged twenty to sixty-four, and 
would be relieved of the support of 932,- 
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000 persons under twenty and over sixty- 
four. The northeastern states would lose 
the productive efforts of 2,207,000 and 
acquire the burden of 2,207,000 addi- 
tional dependents. This comparison 
should help us to see the magnitude of 
differences in distribution of population 
according to ages, and to understand that 
they must result in tremendous regional 
economic differentials which will be re- 
flected in relative need for social security 
benefits of all kinds. 

Per capita income payments are sub- 
stantially lower in the Southwest than in 
the Northeast. These payments are not 
in themselves a cause of regional eco- 
nomic differentials, but rather a statistical 
reflection of such things as low produc- 
tivity and adverse population age-dis- 
tribution. In other words, relatively low 
per capita income payments are not nec- 
essarily associated with increased need for 
social security benefits in a community 
made up of homogeneous units with few 
economic extremes, where per capita pro- 
duction in goods is average or better, and 
where the environment and age-distribu- 
tion of the population are such that needs 
of the dependent age groups can be car- 
ried as only a moderate burden. 

To the extent, however, that a low per 
capita income in a community, or a state, 
or a region, is a reflection of greater fre- 
quency of very low incomes, it will be 
found to be associated with greater than 
average need for social security benefits. 
The very low income group in the South- 
west is relatively larger and has substan- 
tially lower incomes than the low income 
group in the northeastern region. In the 
very low income group are found the 
extra children and dependent aged people 
per productive worker, the additional 
burden that aggravates the regional dif- 
ferential in need for social security bene- 


fits. 
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As individuals, residents of the south- 
western region will produce as well in 
parallel circumstances as residents of 
other states; but on the whole, for one 
reason or another, their average produc- 
tion has been low and inefficient when 
compared with that of others. In indus- 
try, of course, the eastern and northern 
states have a long head start in time as 
well as in tariffs, transportation costs, 
markets, plants, tools, financial resources, 
and power. These advantages contribute 
toward a situation wherein the per capita 
“value added during manufacture” in 
the Northeast is far greater than in the 
Southwest. 

In agriculture the states of the South- 
west are not among the leaders in per 
acre yield of any of the chief crops. The 
states to the north and east speak of cows 
per acre, while the Southwest usually has 
to talk in terms of acres per cow. Again, 
Texas has the statistical reputation of be- 
ing the nation’s leading cotton producer 
—that is, in number of bales. But actual- 
ly Texas land and Texas farmers are the 
cotton belt’s most inefficient producers, 
by a wide margin, in terms of yield in 
pounds of lint per acre. The low pro- 
ductivity of southwestern farmers is in 
part the reason for their low incomes and 
small individual savings. For a long time 
this region has had more than its share 
of marginal and submarginal producers 
—and marginal production is a basic 
cause of dependency. 

Farming, ranching, and forestry still 
dominate the southwestern economy. 
Most people who do not actually live on 
farms are in some business activity that 
finds either its raw material or the market 
for its product in agriculture. The popu- 
lation of the southwestern states is 60.4 
per cent rural (1940). Though farmers 
are generally considered independent and 
self-sufficient asa class, there is actually no 
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real reason for envy of the farmer’s eco- 
nomic lot. What prosperity the average 
farmer does enjoy is usually an accumula- 
tion of unmarketable intangibles. Where 
one farmer and his wife may, by some 
combination of energy, thrift, health, and 
good fortune, have accumulated self- 
sufficient means, there are a dozen or so 
other farmers who have to work for him 
or for some other landowner, and who 
live from day to day and debt to debt. 
We hardly need review the statistical evi- 
dence on this point. But two details are 
worthy of comment. For simplicity I 
shall use data from Texas, because they 
are generally representative of the South- 
west in this matter. Conditions in the 
other four states are better in a few re- 
spects, but worse in many others. 

Individuals have always relied prin- 
cipally upon personal savings for protec- 
tion against becoming dependent. Such 
savings, in the main, must be in the form 
of cash, or assets that were purchased with 
cash. The 1940 cash farm income in Texas 
averaged $237 per capita. The average 
farm family numbered 4.2 members; 
thus the average family cash income was 
$995, or $83 a month. The standard of 
living that a family of 4.2 can maintain 
on such an income is so low that there 
simply is no margin for savings. Such 
meager amounts as might be put aside are 
quickly wiped out by any minor personal 
misfortune or self-indulgence. Should it 
be any surprise to us that $20 or $30 or 
$40 a month as an old-age assistance 
grant becomes an attractive goal for most 
of these low income families when they 
include a person over sixty-five? 

But actualities of the situation have 
been even worse than pictured by the 
arithmetical averages. For one thing, a 
good part of Texas’ agricultural dollar- 
volume goes to commercial farmers and 
livestock raisers whose cash income runs 
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into big figures. For example, when the 
income of one rancher selling $10,000 
worth of cattle annually—a fairly mod- 
est amount, as the cattle industry in Texas 
goes—is averaged with that of eighteen 
families, each with $500 annual cash in- 
come, the result seems to be a state aver- 
age of $995 a family, statistically speak- 
ing. But while a farm or ranch producing 
$10,000 cash gross affords an improved 
margin of opportunity for savings to one 
family, the eighteen other families are 
on a bare subsistence basis. 

For another thing, we must remember 
that a farm is a business, and a consider- 
able part of the average per capita cash 
income has to be expended for seed, feed, 
fertilizer, repairs, equipment, interest, 
taxes, and supplies. Only what remains 
can be devoted to the family and its liv- 
ing standard. The U. S. Department of 
Commerce says that farmers in 1943 
spent 41 per cent of their receipts for 
farm expenses and income tax. Obvious- 
ly, it is utterly impossible for these people 
in average or worse circumstances to ac- 
cumulate means, and as they grow old 
they sooner or later become dependent 
on somebody. 

Only the well-to-do can afford to re- 
tire. Most people continue to work for 
income until physical disability, inabil- 
ity to find work, or reduced earnings 
force a retired or semiretired status. And 
the people most likely to have a place to 
continue working, as old age comes on, 
are the people who have been employed 
continuously. The greatest number of 
opportunities for income-producing em- 
ployment are to be found where jobs are 
most numerous—and that type of em- 
ployment is more likely to be found in the 
urban areas. In these areas occupational 
readjustments frequently take place some 
years before a man reaches the age of 
sixty-five, with the result that his prob- 
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ability of continuing work for a few 
more years is increased. In rural areas, 
employment in old age tends to be of a 
nature that does not produce income, 
performed as help for a person on whom 
the aged individual has become more or 
less dependent. 


EVERAL TYPES of social insurance 
benefits serve to reduce the need for 
old-age assistance. Among these are Fed- 
eral civil service retirement benefits and 
state and local retirement benefits, which 
in 1942, in the Northeast, ranged from 
$3.03 per inhabitant in Connecticut to 
$8.35 in New York. The range of such 
benefits in the Southwest was from 
twenty cents per inhabitant in New Mex- 
ico to seventy-one cents in Louisiana. 
These per capita differences run into very 
substantial total amounts, and help to 
explain differing regional demand for 
old-age assistance. In New York, New 
Jersey, and Maryland expenditures for 
state and local government retirement 
benefits in 1942 actually exceeded ex- 
penditures for old-age assistance. 

The already large disparity between 
the Southwest and the Northeast in the 
matter of old-age assistance is being made 
greater by the effect of another part of 
the social security program, the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system. 
This Federal system pays retirement bene- 
fits to wage earners and their wives on the 
basis of wages earned in commerce and 
industry. Between 60 (Maryland) and 73 
(Connecticut) per cent of employment 
in the northeastern states is commercial 
or industrial; but in the Southwest only 
from 26 per cent (Arkansas) to 40 per 
cent (Texas) of the labor force works at 
the kind of employment that results in 
entitlement to Federal insurance bene- 
fits. A great regional differential results, 
and one would expect Federal insurance 
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benefits to be proportionately larger in 
the Northeast. The actual figures are 
astonishing and completely out of pro- 
portion to the difference in mere extent 
of covered employment. 

As of June 1947 in the northeast- 
ern states, monthly Federal insurance 
benefits to persons sixty-five and over 
amounted to $3.17 per inhabitant per 
annum; in the Southwest, to 90 cents per 
inhabitant. Broadly speaking, the north- 
eastern states, with only about twice as 
much insured employment, receive near- 
ly four times as much in retirement in- 
surance benefits under the Social Security 
Act as do the states of the Southwest. 

In December 1939, just before the Fed- 
eral system of old-age and survivors in- 
surance began to pay monthly retirement 
benefits, the northeastern states were pay- 
ing old-age assistance to 15,000 more per- 
sons than were being paid by the south- 
western states. By October 1947 the 
northeastern states were actually paying 
9,000 fewer than in 1939; but in the 
southwestern states the number being 
paid had increased by 154,000. 

Meanwhile, by June 1947 the Fed- 
eral insurance system was paying re- 
tirement benefits monthly to 377,000 
persons in the northeastern states, but to 
only 54,000 in the Southwest. In other 
words, while the northeastern states gain- 
ed old-age insurance benefits for 323,000 
more persons than did the Southwest, the 
latter showed a net increase of 163,000 
over the Northeast in number of persons 
having to be paid old-age assistance. 

It is apparent that the old-age and 
survivors insurance system for wage earn- 
ers in commerce and industry has begun 
to effect a decline in old-age assistance 
rolls in the areas where commercial and 
industrial employment is predominant. 
But it must also be said that old-age and 
survivors insurance is showing no such 
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effect in predominantly agricultural 
areas, as in the Southwest, where there 
has been and still is a continuing increase 
in numbers requiring old-age assistance. 

The situation is parallel in respect to 
children. For every 1,000 children in the 
population of the Southwest, the North- 
east has 1,800. For every 1,000 to whom 
the Southwest pays aid as dependent chil- 
dren, the Northeast pays to only 1,300. 
But for every 1,000 in the Southwest re- 
ceiving Federal survivors insurance bene- 
fits, the Northeast has 2,900. For every 
$1,000 in survivors insurance benefits 
that the Southwest receives on account 
of children, the northeastern states are 
receiving $3,700. 

Thus the southwestern states have a 
much lower per capita income than the 
northeastern states, receive much less in 
insurance benefits, have tomake far larger 
expenditures for old-age assistance, and 
must devote a much higher proportion of 
their fiscal capacity to that end. The most 
discouraging fiscal aspect of the matter 
is that the situation of the Southwest may 
be expected to worsen as long as agricul- 
ture is excluded from the insurance pro- 
gram, while the position of the northeast- 
ern states will continue to improve. 

One other regional differential is inci- 
dent to the method of financing the social 
insurance system. Funds for this purpose 
are obtained through the payroll tax. An 
employer must deduct the tax amount 
from wages paid to his employees, and 
must remit this amount to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue along with an equal 
amount as his tax. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that the employer in most cases 
shifts his tax to consumers. To him the 
social security tax is simply another cost 
of doing business, and he must get it back 
in the price of what he sells. Accordingly, 
that part at least of the cost of old-age and 
survivors insurance is spread out over all 
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consumers. But benefits under the system 
are paid only on account of employment 
for wages or salaries in commerce and 
industry. 

The northeastern states, with 22 per 
cent of the population, pay 29 per cent 
of the payroll tax and receive 33 per cent 
of the insurance benefits. The southwest- 
ern states have 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion, pay 7 per cent of the tax, and re- 
ceive only 5 per cent of the insurance 
benefits. 

The magnitude of the regional differ- 
ential so created does not become appar- 
ent until examination is made of the pro- 
jected, as well as current, amounts of old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits on 
a per inhabitant per annum basis. In 
June 1947, insurance benefits paid in 
the northeastern states were at the rate 
of $4.40 per capita per annum (U. S. 
Census Bureau population estimates of 
July 1, 1946), while in the Southwest 
the rate was only $1.59 per capita— 
a difference of $2.81. The old-age and 
survivors insurance system is only a 
few years old, and both number and 
amount. of benefits will increase steadily 
for many years, even if there are no 
substantial changes in the program. And 
the regional differential will grow larger 
and larger as long as farmers and farm 
workers are excluded from the insurance 
system. 


| eres there are at least three poten- 
tial factors that may aggravate the 
present differentials. First, the amounts 
of individual old-age and survivors insur- 
ance monthly benefits were set under 
1939 price conditions. There is naturally 
a certain amount of pressure to increase 
them because of present price levels. Any 
such expansion in benefits will increase 
cost, and from a southwestern regional 


point of view will multiply already exist- 
ing disadvantages, unless there is concur- 
rent extension of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system to take in the 
employment now excluded, particularly 
in agriculture. 

Second, there is some sentiment for en- 
larging the insurance system to pay bene- 
fits in the event of contingencies other 
than old age or death. For example, there 
is a fair amount of opinion favoring pay- 
ment of benefits for total disability, and 
somewhat less in favor of such proposals 
as benefits for temporary disability and 
for the costs of medical care. Such new 
benefits would require more tax revenue. 
If additional protection is provided 
through government means for wage 
earners in commerce and industry, with- 
out concurrent extension to all other 
types of employment, existing regional 
disparities will widen. 

Third, Federal participation in the 
state public assistance grants (to the ex- 
tent at present of about half the expense 
of the program) is only as certain as an 
annual appropriation by Congress. It is 
not inconceivable that with assistance 
needs decreasing in some states and in- 
creasing in others, the proposal may be 
made that the states should carry a larger 
share and the Federal Treasury a smaller 
share of the cost; in fact, this has already 
been suggested in Congress. 

It is perhaps likely that the states of 
the Southwest will continue to see con- 
siderable political notice given the old- 
age assistance program. That is to be ex- 
pected in states where the problem of 
raising additional funds for steadily in- 
creasing rolls must receive consideration 
every time the legislature meets. Con- 
versely, one may look for a decrease in 
political attention paid the subject of 
assistance based on need in states where 
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the insurance system is picking up the 
load, and where assistance rolls have been 
stable or decreasing. 

An important sociological difference 
between benefits of the insurance type 
and assistance based on need should at all 
times be kept in mind. In computing an 
individual’s assistance grant the welfare 
department case worker determines the 
amount needed and deducts the individ- 
ual’s resources; the deficit is the grant. 
This has the practical result of taking 
away from the individual the benefit of 
whatever resources he has. He is penalized 
for what he may have managed to save. 
It may almost be said that unless he has 
saved enough to live on without a grant 
of assistance, he might just as well have 
saved nothing at all. In this way assistance 
on the basis of need tends to discourage 
self-enterprise and thrift. The low income 
population of the Southwest is largely 
dependent, at present, on this type of 
social security program. 

An insurance benefit is entirely differ- 
ent in principle. The old-age insurance 
benefit is paid to a beneficiary in accord- 
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ance with a formula set out in the law. 
Both eligibility and amount are deter- 
mined by law, and no consideration is 
given to the beneficiary’s income from 
savings, regardless of its amount. The in- 
surance benefit, though it may be of 
lesser amount than the usual grant of as- 
sistance, serves as a foundation on which, 
with the help of thrift and good fortune, 
a person may build whatever other assets 
he can. In this fashion the insurance type 
of benefit tends to encourage self-enter- 
prise. This is the type of benefit which, in 
the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system, covers most of the popula- 
tion of the Northeast. 

In all discussions of regional differen- 
tials under social security, this sociological 
difference should be taken into account. 
Other differences may be computed in 
terms of dollars and cents. While this one 
may be reckoned in the same way, its 
basic factors are the possibilities of the 
people. The encouragement or discour- 
agement of individuals will affect a re- 
gion more profoundly than will any vari- 
ation in financial demands or benefits. 


WIND IN THE NIGHT 
SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON 


HE WIND was not in the house, 
Nor yet, to any extent, along the ground. 
It was there in the tops of the trees, 


In the anguished boughs. 
It was only a sound. 


No curtain spoke, but the roar 


Of wind, articulate ghost, 


Was everywhere. 


It was not to be touched or seen— 


A cry, nothing more, 


A voice hung pendant there. 
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Story 


HIGH JOHN THE CONQUEROR 
II 


JOHN W. WILSON 


LEVELAND was hitching up 
é again in the afternoon when the 
pickup truck roared down the 
turnrow road. The whole back end of the 
truck body was coated over with red, as 
thick as if it had been painted there. John 
Chaney drove through his fields looking 
at his crops, and Cleveland saw the dust 
rising beyond the cornfield as the white 
man turned toward the cotton lands that 
lined the creek bank. Cleveland stopped 
his team in mid-field and heard the sound 
of the motor coming closer. “I’m goin’ 
to tell that man today,” he said. “I’m 
goin’ to let him know...” 

The truck came around the end of the 
cornfield, bumping. The wheels straddled 
the narrow turnrow that bordered the 
field next the creek bank, and John 
Chaney drove slowly with the motor 
whining in second gear while the pickup 
rocked over the furrows. There was just 
barely enough room for the truck to run 
without mashing down the young cotton. 
The boss man would have had to drive 
astraddle a row of cotton to get around 
the cornfield. 

Chaney braked to a stop even with 
where Cleveland’s team stood at the be- 
ginning of a new row. “Be God-damned,” 
he said, opening the door of the cab and 
leaning out to look back at the way he 
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had come. “There’s no place to turn 
around; I'll have to back out all the way 
to keep from runnin’ over that cotton.” 

Cleveland stood looking at him, won- 
dering what he wanted down here. 
**Yassuh, sho’ will,” Cleveland said. 

“First time I ever drove the truck down 
here along this creek,” John Chaney said. 
“But I wanted to look at this cotton you 
had down here behind that cornfield, 
Cleveland,” he said. “Lookin’ mighty 
good. You ought to make a crop this 
year.” Chaney was a big man, over six 
feet tall, and the fat was beginning to 
cover over his muscles. The heat didn’t 
set well with him. It made his face red 
and kept it wet with sweat. Streams of 
perspiration trickled down from under 
the pinch-crowned straw hat that he 
wore and gave the fine red dust some- 
thing to cling to when it settled. Chaney 
kept wiping at his face with his big 
handkerchief while he sat in the cab of 
the pickup. 

“You know my sandy-land place up 
on the Navasot’?” the white man asked. 
moving over to the right side of the seat. 
“Up there on the other side of Miller 
Flat? I need me a good man to work that 
place next year, Cleveland, and I been 
wonderin’ if you didn’t want to go up 
there and look it over. You could go up 
there tomorrow and let me know when 
you come back what you think about it.” 
Chaney shook a cigarette out of the 
packet in his shirt pocket, and put the 
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cigarettes back without offering Cleve- 
land one. 

“I know the place,” Cleveland said, 
wondering why the white man didn’t 
remember that he had been raised there. 
“But I don’t know about movin’ up 
there, Mr. John. I been thinkin’ about 
this crop...” 

“You goin’ to make a good crop, 
Cleveland. Looks to me like you goin’ to 
make a bale to the acre, and fifty bushels 
of corn. But I want me a man to work 
that place and get it in shape. I'll get you 
a pair of mules that will do twice as much 
work as this bony team you got now.” 

Cleveland looked around at Pete and 
the blue mule. ““These mules pretty good, 
Mr. John. They all right. They don’t 
tromp on no cotton. I been had these 
mules ever since Papa quit workin’ for 
you and went to live with Unca Dempse.” 

John Chaney laughed and slid back 
under the wheel. “It’s a wonder them 
mules don’t fall dead in the middle of a 
row,” he said, starting the pickup. “You 
can get more work done with a better 
team.” He opened the door and leaned 
out. His head was down on the other side 
of the truck and Cleveland couldn’t see 
him, but as the truck started backing 
down the turnrow he shouted, “You 
come to see me in town tomorrow.” And 
the motor was whining and growling and 
the front end bouncing as the wheels 
climbed over the plowed ground. Beyond 
the edge of the corn the boss man backed 
off into the weeds of the creek bank and 
straightened out again, and the truck 
disappeared behind the tall corn. 

Walter Steptoe came to the end of a 
row and stopped his team. “EEEE-yah!” 
he hollered. “That white man ride that 
truck just like it was a wild horse. Whut 
he come down here to see about, Cleve- 
lan’?” Walter called. 

“He just lookin’ at the crops,” Cleve- 
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land answered as his mules moved for- 
ward. He plowed on, wondering why the 
boss man would come down here to offer 
him a place clear on the other side of town, 
and wondering how he was going to tell 
him about the crop. “I meant to tell him 
today,” he said to himself. ““Howcome 
he didn’t gimme no chance?” 


But Cleveland could see the end of his 
plowing. He would be through with the 
field by sundown. And tomorrow was 
Saturday. Tomorrow he would go to 
town and tell the boss man. 


_ THREE O'CLOCK Ruby Lee came 
around the end of the cornfield 
and walked down the turnrow. She had 
a pitcher of hot coffee in her hand. Cleve- 
land wiped his face on the sleeve of his 
jumper and watched her walk toward 
him. 

Ruby Lee was a pretty woman. She 
looked good even in the old dress that 
she had on, and the old hat of his that 
sat on the back of her head. She had on 
a pair of field shoes for walking in the 
hot dirt, but above the tops of the shoes 
her legs were strong and brown and 
smooth. 

“T brought you a pitcher of coffee,” 
she said. ‘Somethin’ hot inside you will 
keep you from feelin’ the sun so much.” 

Cleveland drank a big swallow from 
the mouth of the pitcher. The coffee was 
so hot it nearly scalded his throat going 
down, but it relaxed him and made him 
feel good. There was cream in it, and 
sugar, and the pitcher was warm in his 


hands. 


He drank again. “Lawd God,” he said. 
“I never before had anything so good. 
Howcome you bringin’ me coffee in the 
middle of the e’nin’?” 

“The sulphur settled out of the water,” 
Ruby Lee said. “And I thought you’d 
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want somethin’ to do you good after 
talkin’ wid the boss man.” 

““He was down here,” Cleveland said. 
“You seen him come?” 

“He had to turn in by the house and 
go down across the cotton field.” 

“Did he stop goin’ back?” 

“He left the milk you drinkin’ in that 
coffee,” Ruby Lee said. “He brought it 
in an’ said it would spoil in his truck. He 
said he got it at the sto’ for his dinner and 
forgot about it. I used some of it in that 
coffee.” 

Cleveland turned the pitcher up and 
poured the rest of the coffee on the 
ground. It splashed inte the dirt and 
Ruby Lee felt the warm drops hit her 
legs. Cleveland held the pitcher upside 
down, not saying a word while he looked 
at Ruby Lee. 

“You poured my coffee out,” she said, 
watching the last slow drops fall from 
the rim of the pitcher. ““You don’t want 
what I bring you.” 

“If I got to wait for the man to bring 
me milk for my coffee, I don’t want no 
milk.” Cleveland handed the pitcher 
back to her. “The less I got to do with 
the man the better I like it. We goin’ to 
move,” Cleveland said. “We ain’t goin’ 
to finish no crop here.” 

“The man tell you that?” Ruby Lee 
asked slowly. “The man tell you to get 
off his place?” 

“That’s whut I’m goin’ to tell the 
man,” Cleveland said. “I’m goin’ to see 
the man tomorrow and tell him we goin’ 
to leave.” 

““He won’t let you go when you got a 
crop makin’.” 

“I’m goin’ to tell the man tomorrow,” 
Cleveland said. 

“Howcome you didn’t tell him today 
while he was down here?” 

“You want me to hit you, woman? 
You better get on back to the house.” 
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Cleveland turned around to the culti- 
vator, shouting at the mules. “I’m got to 
finish this field,” he said. “I’m goin’ to 
finish this field and then I be done.” 

Ruby Lee took the pitcher and started 
back toward the house. By the time she 
got to the edge of the cornfield she was 
crying. 

Walter Steptoe stopped his team in 
mid-field to shout at Cleveland. “Wish 
my wife was nice to me,” he shouted. 
“Wish my wife would bring me some- 
thin’ to drink in the e’nin’. Whut she 
bring you in the jug, Clevelan’?” 

Cleveland plowed on, making the 
mules step out in the young cotton. He 
felt the sun burning down on the back 
of his neck and the sweat soaking his 
jumper, but with every round he could 
see the end of the field coming closer. 
He’d be done by sundown. 


N TOWN ON SATURDAY MORNING the 

streets were already getting crowded. 
It was cotton-chopping time and there 
was plenty of money every Saturday. 
The preachers roamed the streets to pick 
out a place where they could hold an 
afternoon meeting, and even though it 
was early there were a couple of guitar 
players beginning to draw the people. 

There was a store down on Railroad 
Street with a sign in the window that 
said “Indian Herb Store,” and Cul Sally, 
come to town on the truck that drove in 
from John Chaney’s place in the bot- 
toms, ran chords on his guitar while he 
read what the sign said about the spells 
and the love powders, and he laughed 
when he looked up at the people stopped 
before the store window. “Looks to me 
like all they tryin’ to say is they got 
goofer-dust for sale,” Cul said, and he 
leaned one shoulder against the wall of 
the building and picked at his guitar 
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and began to sing, “I put ashes in my 
sweet baby’s shoes...” 


Cleveland and Ruby Lee heard Cul 
Sally singing as they turned the corner 
from the street that led to the lot where 
the truck from the bottoms was parked. 
They had to shove to get through the 
crowd around the store window and the 
singer, and when they saw the lucky 
stones and the roots, Cleveland caught 
Ruby Lee by the arm and said to her, 
“Let’s get on fum here. I got no time to 
waste lookin’ at that foolishness.” 

They hadn’t walked but half a block 
down the street when Cleveland began 
laughing. He laughed so hard he had to 
stop walking and lean over to beat one 


knee with his hand. 


“What the matter wid you, Cleve- 
lan’?” Ruby Lee asked. “What so funny 
that you ’bout to kill yo’self?” 

Cleveland straightened up. “I wonder 


do Mr. John know ... ” He laughed 
again. “I wonder do Mr. John know they 
got his name on one of them roots down 
yonder in that window?” 

“They supposed to work,” Ruby Lee 
said. “I heard it told that John the Con- 
queror roots was good for somethin’; 
but I don’t know what they do.” 


John Chaney’s black Plymouth sat in 
front of the bank. The car that he drove 
in town was clean and shiny, because his 
wife drove it most of the time while he 
roamed through the bottomlands in the 
pickup. Cleveland saw the car sitting 
there whilc he was crossing the railroad 
tracks, and he walked faster, telling Ruby 
Lee to step out if she was going to walk 
with him. “Yonder Mr. John in the 
bank,” he said. “I’m goin’ to tell that man 
we goin’ to move off his place.” 

Chaney came out the door of the bank 
before Cleveland and Ruby Lee got 
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there and the white man was getting into 
his car when Cleveland spoke to him. 

“Good mornin’, Cleveland,” Chaney 
said, shutting the door and easing him- 
self under the steering wheel. ““You been 
up yonder to look at that place on the 
Navasot’ yet?” 

“Nawsuh, Mr. John, we just got to 
town. I come in to tell you about us 
aimin’ to move.” 

“Well, that’s all right. If you know 
the place I'll get you moved up there 
when your crop’s made.” 

Ruby Lee stood on the curb and looked 
at Cleveland while he talked to the boss 
man. Cleveland held his hat in his hand 
and had to bend over a little bit so he 
could see Chaney while he talked. 

“T don’t know as I can make no crop,” 
Cleveland was saying. ‘“‘We thinkin’ 
about movin’ back wid Papa on Unca 
Dempse’s place.” 

John Chaney looked from Cleveland 
to Ruby Lee and then back at Cleveland 
again. “What in the world you talkin’ 
about, Cleveland?” he asked. “You ain’t 
figuring on leaving me in the middle of 
the year?” 

“Papa and them need he’p, Mr. John. 
We aimed to git back there wid him.” 

Chaney turned the key in the switch 
and stepped on the starter. The motor 
caught and the car purred. “You got a 
crop to make with me first,” he said. 
“Don’t come to me this time of the year 
talkin’ about leaving. You know I don’t 
want you moving off that place now to 
leave me in the grass.” 

“T been thought about that, Mr. John, 
but it look like us got to go.” 

“T got to have you there till you make 
that crop, Cleveland,” John Chaney said. 
“This ain’t no time of the year for you 
to move.” He put the car in gear and 
started to back out of his parking place. 
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“I’m goin’ to come down there to see 
you Monday mornin’ and I want to find 
you in the field. You got to stick with 
that crop till it’s made, and I don’t know 
howcome you come talkin’ to me like 
this.” 

Cleveland had to move while the boss 
man backed out. “I got no time now to 
listen to you talk about leaving,” he said, 
turning his head to look back over his 
shoulder for cars coming down the street. 
“You wait till Monday and see if you 
haven’t changed your mind.” 

Cleveland stepped back up on the 
curb and Ruby Lee looked at him. “You 
done told him,” she said. “That man ain’t 
goin’ to let you leave him now. He ain’t 
goin’ to let you leave no crop not made.” 

“All us got to do is go,” Cleveland 
said, watching John Chaney’s black Ply- 
mouth go up the street and cross the rail- 
road tracks. “He can’t keep me there if 
I don’t want to stay. I done paid up my 
debts.” 

“You owe him that crop,” Ruby Lee 
said. ““He put money in that crop.” 

Cleveland turned to face her. “I be- 
lieve you just as soon stay. I believe you 
like to stay.” His voice was low and trou- 
bled with the idea of her wanting to stay, 
and his eyes narrowed while he looked 
her over carefully. 

“We don’t need no trouble wid the 
white man,” Ruby Lee said. “He been 
pretty good to us, Clevelan’.” 

“He been too good to us.” Anger 
stirred in Cleveland’s tone. 

“He ain’t cuss you, is he? He ain’t work 
you too hard?” 

“You a bitch, woman! You a white 
man’s whore! I thought you couldn’t 
help yo’self, but you like what you 
doin’!” Cleveland forgot he was standing 
in front of the bank, he forgot that there 
were people walking the streets, and he 
would have hit her with his fist except 
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for the fact that it was only the words 
that were new to him. The thought had 
been there, but now he knew, and now 
it came out. 

“You in town, Clevelan’,” Ruby Lee 
said. “You got to watch yo’self.” 

““Howcome?” he asked. “Howcome 
you let the man come ’round? Howcome 
you a woman like this?” 

“Who goin’ to stop him? You ain’t 
goin’ to; he the boss. An’ I don’t want to 
cause no trouble.” Ruby Lee smoothed 
her dress over a hip and then looked up 
at Cleveland again, smiling. “We do all 
right,” she said. “It’s me an’ you, Cleve- 
lan’, an’ you know that. But you leave 
me alone, and you leave Mr. John alone, 
and next year we get a better place and a 
better house. I don’t want to work in no 
field,” she said. “I’m th’ough wid chop- 
pin’ cotton, and workin’ all day, and if 
you leave me alone we both goin’ to be 
able to quit work and have us some 
clo’es.” 

Cleveland looked at his wife. She was 
young and she was pretty. Her hair was 
done up the way she liked to wear it 
when she came to town on Saturday. 
Her dress was good, and Cleveland knew 
it was good, because he went with her 
when she bought it right after they were 
married. It cost him fifteen dollars, but 
Cleveland let her have the money be- 
cause he wanted his wife to look right, 
not like a field hand. The dress fit her 
tightly and followed the curve of her 
shoulders and the swell of her breasts, 
and it was snug about her waist. 

Cleveland liked that dress. It had made 
him feel proud of his wife and of him- 
self, like he was getting somewhere, like 
life was something more than the cotton 
field and the turnrow road. But now he 
looked at Ruby Lee’s face and saw that 
her eyes were hard. There was too much 
calculation in them. She couldn’t wait 
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and take her time and let him work things 
out for them. She wanted to have every- 
thing right now. She knew that she was 
good-looking, and Cleveland wasn’t 
enough for her. She was proud that the 
white man stopped by their house. 

“You a bitch, woman,” Cleveland said 
again, slowly this time. “I could kill you 
right now, but I don’t think you worth 
the trouble.” 


HE SKY WAS RED in the west. The sun 

was going down behind the store 
buildings and the houses and the trees 
that lined the streets in town. Chimney 
swifts fluttered and squeaked over the 
tops of the buildings, clouds of them 
swarmed in the warm evening air, and 
above them a lone bullbat circled and 
rose higher. 

“T been to the river and I been bap- 
tized,” Cleveland shouted happily. “Lawd 
Jesus God! Hit’s good enough for me!” 

Along the paved sidewalks of the 
street that ran by the railroad Cleveland 
went his way, singing and shouting. He 
was happy to the world. 

“Lawd Jesus God! Hot damn!” Cleve- 
land shouted while he put his feet one 
in front of the other down the hard 
pavement. “I’m happy and I don’t care 
who knows.” 

All up and down the street the people 
stopped to watch Cleveland pass. They 
came to the doors of the cafés and shine 
parlors to see him walk the street in the 
evening while the sun went down. 

“Ha’ mercy,” said Walter Steptoe’s 
wife, “Cleveland’s drunk again!” 

Cleveland paid no attention to the 
people along the sidewalk and in the 
doors of the cafés and hamburger stands. 
He paid them no mind when they called 
to him. 

“Good e’nin’, Clevelan’,” Walter Step- 
toe called. 
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““Yee-e-e-e-e-e-whoo-00-00!” Cleve- 
land shouted. “‘Lawd Jesus God!” 

Buddy Boy Taylor stood in front of a 
car parked at the curb, and he called to 
Cleveland when he passed. ““Who you 
mad at, Clevelan’? Where yo’ knife?” 

“Ain’t mad at nobody but Satan,” 
Cleveland shouted. ““And you can’t fight 
Satan wid no knife. I’m happy bound to 
whip sin out of the world.” 

The people laughed from the doorways 
while it got dark and Cleveland went his 
way. “Somebody ought to give him a 
pulpit,” they said. ““He’s preachin’ from 
the middle of the street.” 

“Amen!” thundered Cleveland as he 
turned the corner. “Amen,” he sang. 

Cleveland walked without staggering, 
his big feet coming down solid on the 
pavement, his arms swinging at his sides. 
His shirt was open, flapping over his 
chest where his ribs showed beneath the 
tight skin. He had no hat on. His hair 
was cut high in front, standing up in a 
pyramid over his forehead, and the rest 
of his head was clipped close. His eyes 
were wide open and he walked looking 
straight ahead of him. His white teeth 
showed when he opened his lips to shout, 
and sing, and laugh to himself. He walked 
with his shoulders back and his arms 
like swinging singletrees. 

Cleveland crossed the street and the 
railroad tracks, looking for the Bon-Ton 
Café, which stood down across the rail- 
road by a cotton warehouse, and when he 
got there he opened the double screen 
doors and walked to the middle of the 
floor. “I’m lookin’ for my wife,” he 
shouted. “I’m lookin’ for my woman. I 
know I got a woman here.” 

Lula Davis ran the café, and Lula 
didn’t want any trouble on her place. 
“Ruby Lee done gone,” she said from be- 
hind the counter. “Ruby Lee done lef’ 
here and gone down the street.” 
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“I’m lookin’ for my wife,” Cleveland 
said. “‘It’s time for me to take my woman 
home.” 

“It’s time for you to come with us, 
Cleveland,” a white man said from the 
door, and the sheriff and two of his 
deputies walked into the café and closed 
in on Cleveland. “Folks been tellin’ me 
about you raising hell in town tonight, 
and it’s time you come with us.” The 
sheriff was laughing while he talked to 
Cleveland; his voice was friendly. ““Some- 
body’s liable to hurt you while you’re 
drunk.” 

The two deputies had their forty-fives 
on their hips and they watched while the 
sheriff talked to Cleveland. 

“Good e’nin’, Mr. Jim,” Cleveland 
said to the sheriff. “Me and my wife just 
fixin’ to leave.” 

“You’re a country boy, Cleveland,” 
the sheriff said, “and I wouldn’t want 
you to get hurt in town on a Saturday 
night. You better come with me. Mr. 
John asked me to take care of his niggers 
tonight.” 

“I’m happy tonight, Mr. Jim,” Cleve- 
land said. “‘Ain’t causin’ no harm. I just 
tryin’ to find my wife and take her 
home.” 

“Bring him on,” the sheriff said to his 
deputies, and they caught Cleveland by 
the arms, one on one side, one on the 
other. Cleveland had to go. He set his 
feet at the doorway, to stop and holler 
““Amen!” one more time, and the deputy 
that had Cleveland’s right arm pulled a 
forty-five out and clipped him behind 
the ear with the barrel, and there was 
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Cleveland, dragged to the sheriff’s car 
like a sack of oats. 

All the people in the café stood quiet, 
and Ruby Lee was still drawn up in her 
booth in the corner, where she was try- 
ing to hide behind her bottle of beer and 
the two women who stood in front of 


her table. 


R. JOHN CAME DOWN to the jail 

with the sheriff to let Cleveland 

out on Monday morning. “Howcome 

you want to cause me all this trouble, 

Cleveland?” John Chaney said. ““How- 

come you want to get in jail and cost me 
money to get you out?” 

“T guess I got a little drunk Sadday 
night,” Cleveland said. “I guess Mr. Jim 
had to take me in.” 

“I had to pay good money to go your 
bail and stand bond for you, Cleveland,” 
John Chaney said. ““You goin’ to have to 
raise a lot of cotton for me to pay off 
that bond, so you come on now and get 
in my truck and let me take you out to 
the bottoms. You don’t want that crop 
to get in the grass.” 

“Wish you’d stay out of my jail, 
Cleveland,” the sheriff said. ““You eat too 
much. Mr. John ain’t goin’ to be this 
good to you and bail you out another 
time.” 

Cleveland got in the truck and John 
Chaney got in on the other side. The boss 
man grated the gears together and the 
pickup roared down the street. Cleveland 
sat quietly, staring straight ahead through 
the windshield while they headed out of 
town, toward the river. 











JOHN DOS PASSOS 
Of Time and Frustration 
II 


W. M. FROHOCK 


NE THING about Manhattan 
O Transfer strikes the reader im- 
mediately: this is certainly not 

one of those novels that are ripped off 
as fast as the typewriter can pound, but 
a vast and intricate job of work, written 
not in a fever but in a collected calm. 
This fact alone is enough to set it apart 
from some of the most admired novels 
that have been written since. Erskine 
Caldwell says that he wrote one of his 
novels in six weeks; Faulkner reports that 
he took scarcely longer to write Sanc- 
tuary. For all Caldwell’s talent, one feels 
that he has never taken time to solve the 
essential problem of exactly what he is 
trying to do. And in much of Faulkner’s 
work one senses an atmosphere of impro- 
visation. Do not these weaknesses have 
some connection with the haste in which 
the two men’s books were written? Dos 
Passos takes more time, and so does Hem- 
ingway—although it should be added 
that Hemingway does not try to encom- 
pass such staggering materials as does Dos 
Passos, and hardly faces so exhausting a 
task. Wolfe wrestled with the angel, who 
from time to time blessed him; Dos Passos 
wrestles with recalcitrant materials. 
T bree Soldiers was a big job, although he 
reduced its size somewhat as the book 
progressed by his increasing concentra- 
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tion on the fortunes of John Andrews at 
the expense of the other characters. Now 
in Manhattan Transfer there are more 
materials and more people; the time 
through which he follows them is much 
longer; the erosions of time become a 
major ingredient in his formula, and 
complicate it. 

The ‘Thing in the center of the work 
is now the city instead of the Army. Dos 
Passos accepts, and contributes to, the 
Big City myth, that particular roman- 
ticism of the metropolis exploited years 
ago by Zola. Zola’s Paris was a living 
thing, and his trick of animating the 
inanimate—a machine like the locomo- 
tive in The Human Beast, or the still in 
The Dram Shop, or the mining machin- 
ery in Germinal—was always immensely 
effective. But Dos Passos sounds less like 
Zola than like the Chicago school, with 
its self-conscious delight in the brawling 
metropolis and its conviction that big 
buildings are beautiful and that the life 
which swarms below them is in some 
special way wonderful and mysterious. 
This convention, by Dos Passos’ time very 
well established, has roots deep in our 
urban movement. Traditionally, to the 
man who stayed at home in rural Amer- 
ica the big city was the Babylonian home 
of vice and sin, a horrid excrescence upon 
the earth. To this the city man replied— 
being himself but recently a rural person 
—that everything evil said about the 
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city was true, but that the vice and sin 
and general squalor were fully as lovely 
as they were terrifying. 

There is much of the urban man’s 
response in Dos Passos’ emotion toward 
the city, and this emotion takes the place 
in Manhattan Transfer that hatred of 
the Army held in the earlier novel. His 
acceptance of New York as a great, love- 
ly mankiller, indifferent to the hu- 
manity she devours, is at base romantic. 
The whole tone of such passages as the 
one in which Bud jumps off the bridge 
has in it the same naive wonderment 
that appears in some of Sherwood An- 
derson’s Chicago stories. There is the 
same sympathy with the men who have 
been caught in the city’s jaws, mingled 
with fascination at the jaws themselves. 
Dos Passos’ picture of New York is 
sophisticated, and drawn from the van- 
tage point of Greenwich Village; still it 
is drawn to be sent home to the folks. 

Facing his material, Dos Passos re- 
mains the poet we have seen in Three 
Soldiers, dependent on the maintenance 
of the emotional mood to hold his book 
together and frequently practicing the 
kind of poetry we find in all his early 
books: 


Three gulls wheel above the broken boxes, 
orangerinds, spoiled cabbage heads that heave 
between the splintered plank walls, the green 
waves sbume under the round bow as the 
ferry, skidding on the tide, crashes, gulps the 
broken water, slides, settles slowly into the 


eee 


Part of the general feeling of this 
seems very close to Sandburg, but mixed 
with some of the mood of Miss Millay’s 
poem about being very tired and very 
merry. It makes use of the technique Dos 
Passos learned at Harvard. It contains 
the imagery built out of a succession of 
sense impressions, with words like skid- 
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ding and gulps which identify without 
interpreting. It has the same awareness 
of the exterior world, and the same sup- 
pression of obvious emotions. 

Yet the emotions are there, of course 
—the fascination and fear and delight 
in the spectacle of the city coupled with 
awe at the effect of the city on the people 
who are drawn to it. The impact of 
these emotions is carefully renewed at 
the head of each chapter, in the italicized 
prose poems which see the city around 
the clock and through the seasons. 

Meanwhile Dos Passos has learned a 
lot, since Three Soldiers, about the trade 
of novel writing. From Joyce, perhaps? 
Is he, like Hemingway and so many 
others, taking from Joyce what he finds 
good for his individual purpose? With- 
out being able to pin down anything spe- 
cific in Manhattan Transfer as coming 
from Ulysses or from its imitators, I 
think I recognize the Joyce touch: 


The man on the bench has a patch over 
his eye. A watching black patch. A black 
watching patch. The kidnapper of the Black 
Watch, among the rustling shrubs kidnappers 
keep their Black Watch. Ellen’s toes dont 
kick in the air. 


Dos Passos has us at once inside Ellen’s 
head, as she walks through the park 
where her mother has warned her not to 
go, and outside it watching her skitter 
along. Or take the sentence in which the 
half-starved and now intoxicated Bud 
moves with Matty the Laplander from 
the saloon to the brothel: “The raindark 
houses heaved on either side, streetlamps 
swayed like lanterns carried in a parade, 
until Bud was in a back room full of 
nudging faces with a woman on his 
knees.” This is the kind of thing at which 
Dos Passos seemed comparatively weak 
in Three Soldiers. Now he has learned 
the art of working so close to the actual 
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impact of sensations on the character 
that description becomes almost a sort of 
indirect discourse, replacing soliloquy 
and even, on occasion, dialogue. 


EANWHILE, in comparison with 

Three Soldiers, the complexity of 
Manhattan Transfer is amazing. The 
main body of the story is an interwoven 
tangle of the biographies of Elaine, Jojo, 
Jimmy Herf, George Baldwin, Ruth, and 
all the rest. A mass of related historical 
material, running parallel to the narra- 
tive, is arranged to show the reader what 
is contemporaneous with what. A strong 
current of more or less hidden autobiog- 
raphy places the narrator in his own rela- 
tion to the events, although the relation 
is not always clearly established. And 
the working of time becomes a para- 
mount factor. 

Some of the people grow up and some 
grow old and some of them die, while the 
city has its way with them all. It pulls 
the characters together, swirls them 
apart, reunites them—and each time they 
are older, and each time they are differ- 
ent: Elaine harder, Jimmy Herf more 
disillusioned, Gus fatter and more cor- 
rupt, Joe Harland more thoroughly dis- 
integrated. At each reappearance you 
recognize them as the people you were 
watching a few pages back, and with the 
recognition comes the shock of what time 
has done so rapidly. The cumulative ef- 
fect of these repeated encounters with 
characters who are at once familiar and 
changed is great. And the impact is in- 
creased not only by the italicized poems 
at the chapter heads, but also by the trick 
of quick alternations in tense between 
the perfect, which lets us look back upon 
the action, and the historical present, 
which makes us contemporaneous with 
it. Here, as in Wolfe’s book, you can’t 
go home again. 
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One aspect of Dos Passos’ handling of 
time involves a sort of double perspec- 
tive: we grow up and develop along with 
the characters, and yet we are also always 
looking back at them from the vantage 
point of the 1920’s. This is the chief rea- 
son that the arbitrariness of the novel is 
by no means bothersome. Otherwise 
there are more coincidences in it than a 
reader trained on the nineteenth cen- 
tury’s servitude to the plausible could 
tolerate. To think that two dozen people 
coming from all over the map and mov- 
ing on different social levels should meet 
in such intricate relationships and love, 
hate, fight, marry, divorce, and betray 
each other, would else be a singular strain 
on the credulity. For despite what Lionel 
Trilling has to say in his book on Forster 
about the good story-teller’s privilege of 
neglecting plausibility, it is also true that 
the story-teller must be really good, and 
know the tricks of his trade well, if he 
wants to get us to accept what is not 
plausible. We accept it, in the case of 
Manhattan Transfer, because in the dou- 
ble perspective of the novel it is as if we 
knew already that all these people had 
come together and we were now inter- 
ested in finding out how they had done 
so. We have accepted the city as one of 
the chief actors in the piece to such a 
degree that we feel that if these people 
had not been brought together, others 
no more and no less consequential would 
have been. 

There is one character who is an excep- 
tion: Jimmy Herf. And this exception 
points to the fact that Dos Passos has still 
not completely solved the problem of 


‘relating himself to the time, the place, 


and the events. Herf is privileged in the 
sense that while we are allowed to see all 
the other characters as frustrated non- 
entities, there is a definite bid to get us 
to sympathize with him and to share his 
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emotions. He is the one who, having best 
seen and understood what was happen- 
ing, finally walks out on the whole thing. 
And we would not be surprised if, even- 
tually, he should write a book about the 
experience. He is not so marked an auto- 
biographical figure as John Andrews was 
in the previous book, but we cannot help 
feeling that he is frequently a spokesman 
for Dos Passos. Yet to what extent? And 
how much of what happens to Herf re- 
sults from the mere logic of the narra- 
tive and how much constitutes a special 
judgment on Dos Passos’ part? 

This seems to be the ingredient in the 
formula that is the least well developed 
—the relation of the author himself to 
the materials. In the kind of novel Dos 
Passos is writing this problem is particu- 
larly important. The author has under- 
gone the same erosion of time as his 
fictional characters, and has been a prey 
to all the forces to which they have been 
subjected. He was not in any way ex- 
empted; and by the very fact of his being 
an artist, his natural tendency is to pro- 
test. This protest is necessary. Without 
it, it is doubtful whether his writing 
would have the tension that marks the 
work of art. And yet—here is the di- 
lemma—why is the plight in which his 
time puts him any more significant than 
that in which it—and he—puts any of 
his other characters? He may if he likes 
place himself in the exact center of the 
action and show events as happening pri- 
marily to him, but the result will be an 
autobiographical character in whom in- 
terest focuses so strongly that the other 
characters suffer and the unity of the 
book is broken. He can neglect the others 
entirely, or distort them out of all pro- 
portion—and again the effect will be 
to focus attention on his own personality. 
Or he can, as Dos Passos finally learns to 
do in U.S.A., treat his own case separate- 
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ly, in a part set aside from the main 
action of the novel to serve as a com- 
mentary on the rest. Manhattan Trans- 
fer is, among other things, excellent proof 
that some such expedient is requisite. 
The weakness of the book—so far as 
I am concerned the only real weakness— 
comes from Dos Passos’ indecision re- 
garding his own point of view. In the 
chapter called “Rollercoaster,” for ex- 
ample, just as Stan is letting himself into 
the apartment where in his drunken fum- 
bling he will drench himself in kerosene 
and burn himself to death, we get repeti- 
tions of the prose poems at the heads of 
two other chapters, closely juxtaposed 
this time with Stan’s own stream of con- 
sciousness. One is “three gulls wheel 
above the broken. boxes,” which I have 
quoted earlier. The other I quote now: 


There were Babylon and Nineveh: they 
were built of brick. Athens was gold marble 
columns. Rome was held up on broad arches 
of rubble. In Constantinople the minarets 
flame like great candles round the Golden 
Horn... 


This reiteration of a sort of symphonic 
theme to point up a particularly tense 
moment in the story is, of course, effec- 
tive. I suppose also that it constitutes a 
comment by Dos Passos on what New 
York does to its golden lads. But the com- 
ment at this point is an intrusion, a piece 
of autobiography. Stan has not seen the 
minarets flame round the Golden Horn; 
Dos Passos has—as we know from Orient 
Ex press. It looks very much as if the poet 
of the earlier book has interfered with 
the novelist of Manhattan Transfer. 
What the novel lacks is a firm formal 
arrangement of the parts which will be 
rigid enough to support all its material 
and still let the poet, the historian, and 
the novelist work together toward one 
unified effect. 
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In other words, Manhattan Transfer, 
for all it towers above most of the novels 
written in its time, is in some ways an 
experiment, and not an entirely success- 
ful one. The reader is always aware that 
some things are in the book just because 
Dos Passos is trying them out: for in- 
stance, the various comic touches which 
smack more than a little of dada and 
surrealism—the Western Union messen- 
ger robbing the actors’ room and carry- 
ing off all the stage money; the effeminate 
Oglethorpe bellowing through a window 
that gives upon a fire-escape landing, at 
his unfaithful wife; Tony Hunter chew- 
ing on Nevada Jones’s carpet; the cops 
breaking up the “interpretative danc- 
ing” party; James Merivale starting out 
to make Cunningham explain the appear- 
ance of Cunningham’s first and undi- 
vorced wife on the eve of his marriage 
to Merivale’s sister, only to be frustrated 
because the two men meet unexpectedly 
at their haberdasher’s and turn out to be 
wearing identical suits; the police dash- 
ing up after the trouble in the restaurant 
and hustling three uninvolved and very 
astonished Italo- American bystanders 
into the paddy-wagon. Similarly, much 
of the symbolism in the book seems to 
be there for experimental purposes; the 
fires, for example, which are obviously 
intended to be symbolic although the 
symbols are not entirely coherent. In 
U.S.A. such extras will have disappeared. 


H™ I HAVE TO INSERT a personal 
note. I belong to the generation of 
Americans who are least qualified to 
judge U.S.A.’s report on the first three 
decades of the twentieth century. We 
were born in the first decade, grew up 
during the second, went to college in 
the third, and became completely con- 
scious of our surroundings only at the 
beginning of the 1930’s. We accepted 
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the Jazz Age because we had no stand- 
ards of comparison. For all we knew, 
things had always been like that. And 
then we graduated into the great depres- 
sion! Dos Passos’ books were the first ex- 
planation we could get of our predica- 
ment, and the most compelling one. I 
have frequently asked myself whether 
after all the twenties were as crass and 
crude and corrupt as my generation be- 
lieves. And until some historian comes 
to rehabilitate the twenties, I have to 
conclude that they were crass, crude, and 
corrupt indeed. To my generation U.S.A. 
occupies such a privileged position among 
books that we are poorly qualified to 
speak of it critically. 

But the present discussion concerns the 
value of Dos Passos’ poetic equipment to 
his novels, and his interpretation of the 
twentieth century has importance for 
this discussion only to the extent that his 
radical liberalism informs and shapes his 
trilogy. Looking back from the present 
to Concord and beyond, one can see that 
America has led in the production of 
reformers as it has in so many other kinds 
of production. A century ago, men like 
Dos Passos and Granville Hicks might 
have been preaching the moral reform 
of society from the more liberal Uni- 
tarian pulpits, or from the Concord 
woods. If they had tried, for a short 
moment, to take a part in the Abolition 
movement, they would probably have 
withdrawn because of dissatisfaction with 
its practical aspects. They would have 
despaired at Lincoln’s apparent willing- 
ness to compromise as long as compro- 
mise held promise of avoiding war. Such 
people act as the expression of the up- 
welling sense of guilt which plagues us 
even in our moments of greatest national 
complacency. We call them intellectuals, 
but actually they are creatures of intense 
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emotion. And we have seen that in Dos 
Passos’ novels strong emotional tension 
is the unifying factor. 


The pattern of conduct of the Amer- 
icans who during the early thirties tried 
to give up their radical liberalism for 
radicalism fout court is amazingly uni- 
form, and forms a great testimonial to 
the power of conscience. The culmina- 
tion of the Sacco-Vanzetti case in 1927 
looked like an indication of how far the 
Haves would go, even in what was sup- 
posed to be one of the most enlightened 
states of the Union, in desperate defense 
against the Have Nots. Two years later 
came economic collapse with its attend- 
ant suffering. Following the crash many 
of Dos Passos’ contemporaries aligned 
themselves, emotionally if not formally, 
with the people who promised to change 
and save the world. Then came the great 
shock, the discovery that communism 
was thoroughly practical, completely de- 
termined to have its own way at the 
expense of the individual conscience. It 
was as inhospitable a haven for the ideal- 
istic mind which hated compromise as 
the world had ‘yet invented. As a matter 
of fact, it is doubtful whether Americans 
of the liberal persuasion can be happy in 
any party; all parties exist for a purpose 
which is action and all action is Mani- 
chean—it carries its own evil within it. 
This leaves the American reformer no 
choice but to assume a position of dissi- 
dence outside all parties, compromising 
with any and all systems only to the ex- 
tent necessary to live. 

How much of this general experience 
Dos Passos as an individual lived through 
is not pertinent here. What we care about 
is the source of the emotion which un- 
derlies U.S.A. Guided by such things as 
the following Camera Eye piece from 
The Big Money, I am identifying this 
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source as the conscience of the unquiet, 
dissident liberal, critical of America and 
critical of himself: 


you suddenly falter ashamed flush red break 
out in sweat why not tell these men stamp- 
ing in the wind that we stand on a quick- 
sand? that doubt is the whetstone of under- 
standing is too hard hurts instead of urging 
picket John D. Rockefeller the bastard if the 
cops knock your blocks off it’s all for the 
advancement of the human race_ while I go 
home after a drink and a hot meal and read 
(with some difficulty in the Loeb Library 
trot) the epigrams of Martial... 


As detestation of the Army unified 
Three Soldiers, and bemused fascination 
with New York unified Manhattan 
Transfer, so here an emotion, harder to 
define but no less recognizable, holds to- 
gether Dos Passos’ clear-eyed survey of 
a situation which this time involves not 
one soldier-artist nor one cityful of peo- 
ple, but a whole country. He is mature 
now; he has sloughed off his occasional 
romanticism, foregone juvenile anger, 
put the irascible individual autobiog- 
rapher in his proper and subordinate 
place. But in his maturity he is still a 
poet. 


HIS MAY BE WHY I have great trou- 

ble accepting the thesis of an article 
Malcolm Cowley wrote in The New York 
Times which makes Dos Passos merely 
a continuator of the school of French 
naturalists. Granted that Dos Passos has 
something of their great sweep, some of 
their ability to make a novel into an epic, 
a good deal of their tendency to identify 
the real only with the sordid, there are 
still many and very important differ- 
ences. If Dos Passos is a naturalist at all 
(and the word has so many meanings 
that one or two of them seem almost 
bound to fit), he belongs to the minor 
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naturalist connection which stems less 
from Zola than from the Goncourt 
brothers and Huysmans. He is too care- 
ful of his style, for one thing, and (how 
different again from Zola and Dreiser 
and even Thomas Wolfe!) has never 
fallen into the habit of such easy natural- 
ist devices as enumeration and accumula- 
tion. He is also too much of a pessimist, 
whereas Zola, for all the frightfulness of 
his pictures of life under the Second Em- 
pire, is an incorrigible optimist; for since 
man’s fate is determined for him by his 
heredity and environment, nothing is 
easier than to improve it by the gradual 
improvement of his surroundings and 
his blood. Dos Passos, when all is said 
and done, is gloomy where he is not 
downright bitter. His report on his life 
and times is anything but inspiriting. 
He lacks Zola’s conviction that science 
is truth and that when we sce the truth 
it shall make us free; he practices instead 
a dolorous detachment. 

Again, Zola has a way of turning his 
characters into symbols. Nana is not 
merely an accomplished harlot; she rep- 
resents all the rot and corruption and 
filth and pus of the decadent empire. The 
still in the dram shop is the great beast 
of alcoholism that feeds on men’s en- 
trails. Napoleon III, appearing at the 
debacle of Sedan with his cheeks rouged 
to hide his illness, is not merely the phony 
emperor but the phony empire itself. As 
opposed to all this, Dos Passos’ characters 
are less symbols than samples. They are 
representative only in the sense that there 
are thousands in America like them. They 
represent but do not subsume. Charley 
Anderson and Anne Elizabeth, John An- 
drews and Jimmy Herf and J. Ward 
Morehouse, are, and are meant to be, 
nonentities. Not one of them is anything 
of a hero. Or of a symbol. 
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The greatness that you find in Dos 
Passos’ trilogy is elsewhere. It lies in the 
true biographies (as opposed to the fic- 
tional biographies of which the body of 
the work consists) of Meester Veelson 
and Gene Debs, Ford, Edison, Steinmetz 
and the rest, placed in such juxtaposi- 
tion to the nonentities that the entire 
effect is one of irony—and of double 
irony since despite the gap that sepa- 
rated a Randolph Bourne from a Ward 
Morehouse, the historical figures as well 
as the others stand in the ranks of the 
Defeated. In his irony as in other respects, 
if we are to talk of Dos Passos as a nat- 
uralist at all we must put him down 
among the naturalists who most closely 
followed Flaubert: Huysmans with his 
Sac au dos story of the conscripts who 
undergo all the minor vicissitudes of war 
but spend so much time in the eternal 
boredom of the troop train that the war 
is over before they ever reach the front, 
and Maupassant as he appears in Boule 
de suif. 

Rather than talk about naturalism at 
all, I would prefer to carry Dos Passos 
all the way back to Flaubert himself. 
For the great influence on the American 
novel has been Flaubert’s, however poor- 
ly he has at times been understood. A 
character in a Faulkner novel thinks of 
a dead woman and his mind immediately 
flies off to Emma Bovary. Hemingway 
talks freely of his devotion to Flaubert 
and tries to adapt Flaubert’s method to 
his own purposes, doing with emotions 
what Flaubert did with things. Farrell, 
in his insistence that he owes more to 
Zola than he does to Flaubert, gives 
abundant evidence of Flaubert’s general 
influence by knowing so terribly well 
whom he does not write like! And to 
Thomas Wolfe, Flaubert was an ever- 
present bugbear. “Flaubert me no Flau- 
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berts,” he wrote to Scott Fitzgerald, who 
like everyone else felt that for Wolfe the 
attainment of greater care, precision and 
selection in his writing was of the utmost 
importance. And elsewhere Wolfe writes 
of his gratitude to Maxwell Perkins for 
having given him the welcome assur- 
ance that he was not “the Flaubert kind 
of writer.” 

Dos Passos, who seems more closely 
familiar with French literature than any 
of the other Americans, uses one of Flau- 
bert’s inventions as a central symbol in 
Three Soldiers: if John Andrews ever 
gets out of the mess of army life he in- 
tends to write music for the Queen of 
Sheba, the rich oriental vision of loveli- 
ness in The Temptation of St. Anthony. 
Andrews dwells on this until it becomes 
the material of all his fantasies and the 
Queen comes to represent the freedom of 
the artist. Flaubert was with Dos Passos 
then; and his preoccupation with style, 
his discouraged and painful irony, his 
effort to maintain a kind of impassivity 
or at least to let his emotion fuse his work 
rather than fly off with it, his studious 
progress toward greater and greater con- 
trol, testify that Flaubert has never de- 
serted him. 


T EVEN SEEMS TO ME that Dos Passos 
I is vulnerable in U.S.A. to the same 
criticism once brought against Flaubert, 
that at times he treats his characters with 
cruelty. Possibly this is an illusion caused 
by the novels that have been our fare 
since U.S.A., many of which are so full 
of human sympathy that their authors 
sometimes seem to have more compas- 
sion than brains. Hemingway caresses his 
characters, probably because they all 
have so much of Hemingway in them. 
And Steinbeck—who, I have said in an- 
other article, is entirely incapable of pro- 
ducing a convincing heel—is positively 


in love with some of his. In contrast with 
such compassionate people Dos Passos 
sounds somewhat misanthropic. He has 
studied the versions of the American boob 
so thoroughly that now his treatment 
seems surgical. He lacks the fund of good 
humor which underlies the bitterest 
satire of writers like Sinclair Lewis. A 
capacity for vast dislike of certain hu- 
man types has always been evident in 
Dos Passos’ work, but now the kind of 
handling reserved for the Y.M.C.A. men 
in Three Soldiers and for the James Meri- 
vales in Manhattan Transfer is meted out 
more or less indiscriminately. This irri- 
tates one at times, particularly since these 
people, as Dos Passos presents them, are 
entirely incapable of being other than 
what they are. Mary French, Benny 
Compton, Anne Elizabeth and their like 
are so completely victims of the time that 
they deserve a little better than he gives 
them. Possibly this is the price Dos Passos 
pays for having achieved a modicum of 
the detachment we have seen him aiming 
at all along, or for having Flaubert 
among his models. 

As is also the case with Flaubert, a 
large part of Dos Passos’ achievement is 
his triumph over technique. Of the 
things we have watched him work with 
previously, nothing useful has been 
dropped; everything is in its proper place. 
The poet’s eye is still at work: 


daylight enlarges out of ruddy quiet very 
faintly throbbing wanes into my sweet dark- 
ness broadens red through the warm blood 
weighting the lids warmsweetly then 
snaps on 

enormously blue yellow pink 

today is Paris 


This is what the Camera Eye sections 
are for. Elsewhere the poet does not in- 
trude upon the novelist. Thus the dif- 
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ferentiation between the characters is 
sharper and cleaner cut than before: 
compare the pages on the death of Stan 
in Manhattan Transfer with the handling 
of Anne Elizabeth, as a random example, 
in U.S.A. The technical trick, of course, 
is to write the biography of the char- 
acter a little as if it were in indirect dis- 
course; Anne Elizabeth’s story is told in 
the language in which she herself thinks. 
For instance: “He could see that Anne 
Elizabeth felt fine about traveling to 
Rome with a real army officer who’d been 
to the front and could talk Italian and 
everything.” Or take as a still better ex- 
ample the passage about the last night 
of Anne Elizabeth’s life when they were 
all in the night club: “After they were 
through dancing they went into the bar 
to have a gin fizz. The ceiling was hung 
with tricolor decoration . . . there were 
people singing La Madelon de la Victoire 
and all the tough little girls were laugh- 
ing and talking loud shrill French.” Now 
most of this second quotation might be 
about almost any of Dos Passos’ char- 
acters, but the “tough little girls” imme- 
diately pins the thing down to Anne 
Elizabeth. Dos Passos’ vocabulary 
abounds in synonyms for “tough little 
girls,” but none of the mots justes, so to 
speak, are in Anne Elizabeth’s vocabu- 
lary. The superb handling of the early 
wanderings of Mac in The 42nd Parallel 
and of the whole history of Eddy Wil- 
liams serves to show the reader how care- 
fully and extensively Dos Passos uses this 
device in differentiating his characters. 
The trueness of what the people in U.S.A. 
do, the appropriateness of the language 
in which Dos Passos tells their stories, 
seem to me evidence of a remarkable mas- 
tery of a medium. 


Probably the fact that the language is 
so extremely appropriate is the best an- 
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swer to the charges of immorality some- 
times leveled against Dos Passos’ work. 
Decent people do not talk as Eddy Wil- 
liams talks, or as Mac and Charley 
Anderson and J. Ward Morehouse talk, 
or behave as they behave. Exactly! Be- 
cause this kind of decency is a matter of 
having had what an earlier generation 
called “the privileges.” And America, in 
the first three decades of our century, 
denied these privileges—not so much by 
lack of money as by the deficiencies of 
an entire culture—to a great many peo- 
ple. This, if I read him rightly, is pre- 
cisely what Dos Passos is saying. Whether 
we agree with him or not is a different 
matter. 

In any event, the very fact of our at- 
tributing so much importance to the 
question of morality in Dos Passos is 
itself a tribute to the power of his work. 
We do not worry the same question re- 
garding Wolfe, although his work in- 
volves the same moral problems, because 
Wolfe’s report on America is so thor- 
oughly personal. We are always conscious 
of its having been distorted in its passage 
through Wolfe’s gargantuan personality. 
Dos Passos’ report is different in that 
there is no opportunity to attribute it to 
the eccentricity of his view. We read 
Wolfe and are aware mainly of what 
time did to him, and of his personal feel- 
ing of frustration and futility. We read 
Dos Passos and are convinced of what 
time has done to us, and recognize the 
frustration and futility as our own. This 
position is much less comfortable for the 
reader, and he is prone therefore to blame 
the novelist who puts him in it. 


“I consider John Dos Passos,” writes 
the French philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre, 
ec ° ° ” 

the best novelist of our time.” He sets 
no limits as to nationality, imposes no 
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conditions, leaves no chance of equivoca- 
tion: Dos Passos is absolutely best. I am 
not entirely able to subscribe to this 
judgment myself. Sartre, who does not 
read English easily, is probably familiar 
only with Dos Passos’ best work, whereas 
we in America know the less as well as the 
more successful books. But on the other 


Tm 

hand, wHat Wolfe has done for the indi- 
vidual who has been frustrated and lost 
in his own country and swept helplessly 
along by time, Dos Passos has done for a 
whole nation. Doing it took a poet’s 
equipment, a special training, the inven- 
tion of a special form of the novel. Not 
much more could be asked of anyone. 


WASHDAY IN THE TROPICS 
ELIZABETH BARTLETT 


HE SUN tropics down my days 
with heat of roof and balcony, 
drying me out like morning’s wash 


on mudbaked brick and shrubbery. 


The clouds are bleached by lye and ash 
to make a stiff and faultless sky, 

and spotless leaves hang limp on trees 
without the energy to die. 


Flies buzz. Cock calls. The hammock swings 
with eye asquint to palmribbed light, 
while smoke coughs up the desert air 
between straw sips of cool and white. 


Where cactus pricks the sunscorched haze 
against the rainless afternoon, 

three zopilotes sit and wait 

to pick apart the carcass moon. 


And still more scrub of soap on stone 
with slap and shake and fling of wrist, 
though I unsmooth each ironed piece 

before night creeps along the mist. 











JOHN A. LOMAX 
1867 - 1948 


pip stroke which took the life of this great Texan found him at the 
center of an informal welcoming committee composed of citizens of 
Greenville, Mississippi, where he had gone with his son, Alan, to participate 
in the celebration of “Lomax Day,” proclaimed by the Mayor. I am told 
that it was a convivial, song-singing, story-swapping party gathered there 
in his hotel room to do him honor, and that the octogenarian guest was 
vindicating with vigor and gusto his reputation as a raconteur. Thus, he 
lost consciousness with laughter on his lips and a song in his heart. 

Seventy years ago, a daydreaming lad, he had heard cowboys singing 
“Git Along Little Dogies,” or other driving-songs, as they headed north- 
ward along the Old Chisholm Trail; and many a time in darkness he had 
lain awake listening to riders crooning around the edges of a herd bedded 
down for the night in the valley of the Bosque. These folk songs, echoing 
in memory, were to beguile him into golden explorations, into going forth 
as all pioneers go, across the “unmeasured zones of earth, bound on unimag- 
inable adventures,” whether the frontiers they seek to penetrate are phys- 
ical or spiritual. 

He has recounted many of these adventures in a book which will grow 
in interest and increase in value as the time it describes recedes into the 
past, for it is a very human, a very intimate document. Under the guid- 
ance of what I can think of as nothing else than pure instinct (like a young 
bird gathering its first nesting-material), Lomax made a collection of 
cowboy songs in his teens; but he did not really hit his ballad-collecting 
stride until many years later. 

It may come as a surprise to many to know that until Lomax had passed 
his prime, folklore was to him a mere hobby, pursued inveterately amid 
the difficulties and distractions of a busy life in which he was fully em- 
ployed with professional duties. Even with the windfall of the Sheldon 
Scholarships from Harvard, collecting remained a vacation-time activity. 
In rest periods and while on leave from regular duties, he lectured in nearly 
every state in the Union on one or another phase of folklore, and delivered 
his famous cowboy lecture at least five hundred times. He chose school and 
collegiate audiences, making his main appeal to youth; and subsequent 
developments justify the wisdom of this choice. We shall “hear America 
singing” in ever-increasing volume as the army of youth matures to whom 
the great folklorist flung with princely largess his rich accumulations of 
native song. There are today, for illustration, more than two thousand 
young people in the city of New York alone, representing many different 
nationalities, who carry these songs about with them and in their social 
functions and get-togethers sing only American ballads. 
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JOHN A. LOMAX 


It was late in Lomax’s life that the hobby became a profession, and the 
alumni secretary, the English professor, the shrewd business man, bond 
salesman and public relations expert, emerged from an enveloping integu- 
ment to spread wing in a happier medium; and it was not until those 
advanced years when the ordinary individual feels the deterring hand of 
age that he began his most significant work and made his greatest con- 
tribution to American culture. 


Of course, the groundwork had already been laid. Items making up his 
collections, which meanwhile had been expanding into the vast field of 
Negro music, ran into the thousands, including such now popular ballads 
as “The Boll Weevil,” ‘““Home on the Range,” “Jesse James,” “Sam Bass,” 
“The Buffalo Skinners,” “Skip to My Lou,” “Down in the Valley,” and 
“Po’ Laz’us,” one of his prime favorites. From his last excursion, only a 
few years ago, this indefatigable collector returned with a unique store of 
herding cries and cattle calls, rootstock from which cowboy songs grew 
and flowered. Since many of these calls and cries were absorbed by fron- 
tiersmen from the “red aborigines,” the fact is forever established that the 
folk songs of the plains caught and preserved the wild, fragile music of 
Indian voices dying away upon the wind. 


With a flair for publicity and a genius for organization, Lomax filled 
the newspapers and magazines of the country with songs and song-frag- 
ments and stories about songs, as well as with the expressed approval of 
high dignitaries, including, even, a President of the United States. He pro- 
moted folklore societies in a dozen different states, and secured collecting 
correspondents throughout the nation. He made brave use of the radio, of 
records and of the latest recording devices. From mountains of trash he 
winnowed chaff to uncover the golden grain; and he published book after 
book of collections and comment. 


Finally, the great Archive of American Folksong in the Library of Con- 
gress, citadel of American culture, became a living reality, thoroughly 
equipped and adequately staffed. This is the repository for the stupendous 
collections made under Lomax’s direction while he served for three years 
as editor of a writers’ project for the WPA. This work went farther than 
balladry. The country was seined for folklore of all kinds; the researchers 
even trespassed in the field of formal history to collect slave-narratives in 
which hitherto undiscovered slave-beliefs and many variations of slave- 
attitudes and psychology are for the first time revealed. Timely salvaging: 
the old slaves are now nearly all dead. 

I like to think that, as Lomax lay apparently unconscious for two days 
in Greenville before the end came, there were still inward visions, and 
that in one of them he saw this great Archive exchanging songs and rec- 
ords for the treasures of similar archives in other countries, gradually build- 
ing up in this country the greatest collection of folk music in the world. 
“The end crowns the work.” 


Roy BEDICHEK. 
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CONVERSATION WITH OKADA | 


BETTY LEE GEALY 


OW, THIs Is a wonderful piece of cloi- 

sonné . . . seventeenth century,” said 

the fat little man, holding the blue bowl 
near the light. 

“I don’t think I care for that.” 

“That is the trouble with you Americans. 
You are all alike. You don’t know the artistic 
value of anything and say only, ‘I like this,’ 
or ‘I don’t like that.’ Come here and I will 
teach you how to have good taste.” 

After that first meeting with Mr. Okada 
over a year ago, I did go time and again to 
his fine art shop to browse among his pieces 
of lacquer, buy his porcelain, and talk with 
him. With one stroke of his thumb Mr. Okada 
can instantly tell the age, origin, and quality 
of a piece of brocade. He has been an art 
dealer for over thirty years; twenty of those 
years were spent in the United States as man- 
ager of one of America’s largest firms dealing 
in oriental goods. He has traveled the world 
over and has learned to appraise people as 
swiftly and accurately as he does fabrics. 

Also an expert in the art of pleasing others, 
he does not often reveal his inner thoughts 
and opinions for fear of offending people. 
Through the months, however, in his home, 
in mine, and at his shop we came to know 
and to have confidence in each other. 

One sunny afternoon last October we re- 
laxed over steaming cups of tea and plates of 
little sweet bean cakes. Suddenly he turned 
to me and asked: 


Oxapa: Do you like Japan? 

Gea.y: Yes, very much. 

Oxapa: Oh, I know that you would like 
it wherever your husband was, but do you 
like Japan for her own sake? 
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Gea.y: I think so. Japan is wonderfully 
beautiful and your people are the most con- 
siderate I have ever known. I hope they are 
able to keep some of their traditions through 
the occupation and not lose them. 

O: No, no! Japan must change. She has 
a lot to learn from the United States. Your 
industry and government are so much more 
efficient than ours. 

G: Your new labor organizations seem to 
be doing very well. 

O: Yes, but the strike last winter was bad. 
MacArthur did a very wise thing when he 
stopped it. If it had come off it would have 
ruined us. 

G: It would have been pretty bad. 

O: I think the Communist party was be- 
neath that and that’s not good. The party is 
Russian-controlled and we have never gotten 
along with Russia. 

G: I see. 

O: My nephew has heard that your air 
corps is recruiting Japanese pilots to fight in 
your war with Russia. Is that so? 

G: No. That’s just a rumor. 

O: Well, he wanted to know where he 
could sign up. He flew in the war, you know. 

G: Do you mean that your nephew would 
be willing to fight with the United States in 
a war against Russia? 

O: Why, yes. 

G: And would Japan as a whole be willing 
to send her young men into war beside her 
former enemy? 

O: I think so. Russia and Japan have hated 
each other for centuries. And, until recent 
years, Japan and the United States have been 
friends. Even during the war there were some 
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Japanese who did not forget that friendship. 
It is not hard to be your ally now. 

G: But war is a terrible thing. 

O: Do you think I don’t know? Nearly 
every family lost a house or a son or both in 
the last one. I just had time to get my family 
out of our house when the roof collapsed. 
You can’t imagine how quickly they burn. 
The incendiary is so hot! 

G: I guess you lost all of your art objects. 

O: Most ... and those that we saved were 
stolen from our storehouse by Formosans a 
few days later. We have been hard up. 

G: You look as if you had recovered, now. 

O: It may seem that way, but even now it 
takes more to feed my little boys than I earn 
each month. 

G: What do you do? 

O: Sell clothing, anything we can find. 

G: Nevertheless, it must be better now 
than a year ago. Last winter a group of Bill’s 
employees came to him to plead for food. He 
said they were so undernourished they had 
no energy for work. But this fall the same 
employees organized classes to keep them busy 
during their noon hour. They study English, 
business, and even ballroom dancing. 

O: Yes, it is better now, but it was so bad. 

G: I imagine it was. 

O: Do you know, Mrs. Gealy, that the 
Japanese as a group are a meek and inoffensive 
people. And to think that such a few could 
convince us that we could do such a thing 
as win a war with the United States! It ruined 
us. Japan will never be the same. 

G: War is hard on everyone. 

O: But this one was worse than others. 

G: We heard a great deal about atrocities 
committed against Americans in Japanese 
prison camps. Do you think the stories were 
true? 

O: Probably. The army is composed of 
brutes from top to bottom. It always has 
been. Cruelty is traditional. The soldier gets 
beaten by his superior and beats his inferior. 
Obedience in the army relies on physical dis- 
cipline. I know. I was in the army for two 
years and they beat me until I wished I were 
dead. 


G: Then, the men are brutes in their 
homes and businesses, too. 

O: No. The Japanese are, to a great extent, 
pliable, and they adapt themselves readily to 
the traditional behavior of the people who 
surround them. There is a great and positive 
division between army and civilian life. The 
worst man in the regiment is a meek and 
dutiful son at home. This is especially true of 
those who do not make the army their life’s 
work, 

G: What, then, of someone like your 
nephew? He was a navy pilot during the 
war. He must have spent at least four years 
in the service. 

O: He was probably cruel while he was in. 
He could not have been a successful officer 
if he was not. There would have been no 
obedience from his juniors and no respect 
from his superior officers if he had not beat 
up a few now and then. 

G: And what of him now? He seems to be 
a gentleman. 

O: He is a gentleman. Home is home and 
the battlefield is far away. The war probably 
seems like a hazy dream by now. 

G: But, if he were placed in the same army 
again, would he again be the brute? 

O: That would be true of almost any Jap- 
anese. 

G: What are the regular army men doing 
now ... the leaders? 

O: Selling radishes or some such thing. 

G: Why? 

O: Army men get hungry, too, and they 
have no other income now that your Mili- 
tary Government is here. 

G: And they are waiting for a chance to 
re-establish themselves, I suppose. 

O: No, no. They are finished. It is over. 

G: Why, I would expect that men trained 
in the military philosophy would never give 
up hope of a comeback. 

O: Well... they could not even if they 
wanted to, with your Military Government 
here. 

G: I’m afraid a lot of Americans have not 
forgotten about those men. That may keep 
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many from having the good will toward 
Japan that they might have. 

O: Yes, I know. There was that Japanese 
girl the two soldiers threw off the bridge in 
Tokyo just because she would not let them 
pick her up. The paper said she drowned, 
didn’t it? 

G: I think so. A lot of Americans don’t 
know that the war is over. 

O: Those stories are widely circulated, you 
know. 

G: I guess they would be. But I'll bet they 
aren’t as bad as the ones you heard about us 
during the war. 

O: We heard stories then, too. 

G: What did you hear about America dur- 
ing the war? 

O: It was bad.. 


You know how it is. 


. no good. Propaganda. 


G: For instance... 

O: I knew America was good. Didn’t your 
papers have propaganda, too? 

G: Yes, but we got a lot of truth, both 
good and bad. 

O: But you didn’t hear about the bad your 
soldiers did. 

G: A little. We knew of their policy of 
not taking prisoners. There was not complete 
whitewashing. What were you told? 

O: It was bad. 

G: Tell me. 

O: Well, there was the story about your 
killing every man, woman, and child . . . in- 
nocent civilians . . . on Guadalcanal and other 
islands. There were many stories about it and 
they were widely read. And there were stories 
of the soldiers taking Japanese bones and mak- 
ing paper knives and ornaments, But did you 
hear that? 

G: I have heard similar stories. What about 
our not taking prisoners? 

O: Oh, that made no difference. We did 
not expect you to. The soldiers were told not 
to let themselves be taken. They were told 
that if they did and returned home alive they 
would be given much worse treatment than 
they would ever get at the hands of the Amer- 
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icans, That is the trouble with the Japanese. 
Life is so cheap. It is nothing. Death is honor. 
You tell a soldier to die, and he goes out and 
dies. It is nothing. 

G: What else did you hear? 

O: It was bad propaganda, and I do not 
want to tell it to you. 

G: What do the Japanese think about the 
Americans now? 

O: The Japanese are happier by far, now, 
than they were during the war. 

G: Why should that be? They are de- 
feated... 

O: They have more to eat and the boys 
are safe at home. Those things are important. 

G: But what does a Japanese shopkeeper 
think when an American soldier passes his 
shop? 

He is afraid. 

Of what? 

: Of what the soldier might do to him. 
What can the soldier do to him? 

: He is just afraid. 

: What do the soldiers do to the shop- 
keepers? 

O: Well, from my own experience . . . it 
was bad at first, but it is better now. 

G: Tell me. 

O: With the first troops, almost all of the 
soldiers who came to my shop selected what 
they liked and took it away without paying 
for it. 

G: Why didn’t you stop them? 

O: What could I do? 

G: You could have called the provost mar- 
shal and had them arrested. 

O: We are learning more now. We did not 
know then. 

G: Then the thefts have stopped? 

O: No. Only last month a captain came 
in and slipped a four-thousand-yen piece of 
jade into his pocket. And shortly before that, 
one of a group of ten soldiers took something, 
but I did not know which one. 

G: But you know that it is illegal for 
them to do that, and it hurts you, so why 
don’t you report it to the provost marshal? 
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O: Well... if I did, they might place my 
shop off limits, and I need the American 
trade. 

G: What other things do the Japanese not 
like about the occupation? 

O: It is bad that no decent girl can go 
out at night, or even in the daytime, except 
with a chaperon. 

G: There was the girl on the bridge. 

O: And one evening I was walking down 
a side street in Kyoto. Across the street were 
three Japanese girls, and behind the girls were 
two American soldiers. The girls knew they 
were being followed and were walking faster 
and faster, trying to get to the police box at 
the end of the block. They finally broke into 
a run, but the soldiers ran too, and came right 
into the box where they were. One of them 
took one of the girls and beat her unmerci- 
fully, crying over and over again, “So you ran 
away from me, you ran away!” 

G: I don’t doubt it. 

O: And then, just last week that soldier 
pushed the Japanese into the path of the train 


and killed him. Oh, I kfiow that if it were the 
Japanese soldiers in America it would be much 
worse, but I cannot forget how good Amer- 
icans can be. 

I just don’t know. I was glad when the 
Americans came. I was glad because the fight- 
ing was over. I lived for many years in Amer- 
ica and I know Americans. They are good 
people, the finest people in the world. The 
Japanese should be more like them. I remem- 
bered my many fine American friends and 
thought that maybe American occupation 
would be good for Japan. 

Then, the Americans came. Americans like 
my shop and many of them come time after 
time ... I have met hundreds, maybe thou- 
sands of them, and do you know that none 
of them act like Americans? Your army is 
like our army . . . bad through and through. 
I sometimes think that maybe America has 
changed, but I still believe that in America 
they act as human beings should toward other 
human beings. Maybe armies are just armies 
and are the same everywhere. 


FISHHEADS 
KENNETH L. KNICKERBOCKER 


UMOR is a pretty specialized and grim 
business. It may be defined as what 
everyone lacks who takes himself seriously 
and us not seriously enough. Or, to turn the 
coin over, it is what nobody has who thinks 
we have insulted him when we have. In other 
words, the world is divided, as in other re- 
spects, between the Haves and the Have Nots. 


A case in point is I and a regional mag- 
azine called, with provincial emphasis, The 
New Yorker. Whereas other sections of the 
country have The Western Review or the 
SouTHWEsT Review or similarly large geo- 
graphical segmentations, New York has The 
New Yorker. As the saying is, New York 
has everything, and it ought by rights to 
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have at least The New Yorker. Anyway, I 
don’t see how any other part of the country 
could have it, not in the same way it might 
have The Saturday Evening Post, say, or 
True Confessions. There is a country store 
and a house near Bowie called New York, 
but that probably isn’t justification enough 
for moving The New Yorker to Texas. 

To a Texan who was stumped on this 
point, the next best thing to do seemed 
clear: I would offer The New Yorker some 
badly needed advice. When I can tell any- 
thing about what The New Yorker is driv- 
ing at, I sense that it is taking a gentle dig 
at somebody or something. “They dish it 
out; they can take it,” I said to myself, 
thereby committing the old mistake per- 
sistently made by those who are about to try 
to be funny. 

“There’s one thing certain,” I went on 
murmuring to myself, ‘“‘the editors of this 
regional rag have a seismographic sense of 
humor; they get some of the heavier tremors, 
but their specialty is recording what may be 
called tenuous titillants. Peter Arno’s points 
are only as subtle as the upper contours of 
his females, but he is decidedly more consid- 
erate of the reader than most New Yorker 
regulars. Fillers for the section called “The 
Talk of the Town’ are likely to put the acid 
to one’s sense of humor. It is here that the 
average person’s smiles become sickly and 
die. For example, a young girl mistakes a 
doughnut shop for the Astor Bar; an elec- 
trician faints after repairing a clock in an 
operating room; barkeeps in Savarin bars 
hold on to their jiggers to keep people from 
stealing them. The seismograph, as one can 
see, picks up everything.” 

This analysis gave me a false sense of con- 
fidence. I would write a letter and put the 
editor of The New Yorker in stitches. 

“At worst,” I thought, “Ill get no an- 
swer at all. Better, I might receive a quippy 
reply, like a postcard from Shaw or a note 
from Noel Coward, over which I can 
chuckle for weeks. At best, the editor after 
moments of uncontrolled hilarity might pull 
a check on me and demand the right to share 
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all this mirth with his readers. I am prepared 
to be reasonable.” 

As the historians say, there was an imme- 
diate cause—a Sarajevo or Danzig—which 
loosed my puppies of war against The New 
Yorker. But back of the overt act was a long- 
spluttering fuse which finally got to my fire- 
cracker. Life is bad enough but if New 
Yorker fiction is a reflection of life, it might 
be well to join the Better Bombs movement. 
Furthermore, as a kind of technical comment 
on life, New Yorker stories tend to remove 
the story—to sprawl bonelessly across the 
page. Sometimes the story seems to have 
occurred before the selection opens, and the 
selection simply mentions it casually, as in 
the one about a lonely widow who had gone 
to stay with a friend whose mania was a 
variety of makeshift devices for keeping 
things going. One of these devices was a 
potato masher used for banging open a re- 
calcitrant window. After the visiting widow 
has used the potato masher successfully, she 
finds that “for the first time since George 
had died,” she is ‘‘not lonely at all.” (The 
New Yorker, November 1, 1947, p. 31.) 
After reading that story, I went back to the 
kitchen for a look at our potato masher. 
A lesson in humility, like meeting your 
widow’s next husband. 

I began to realize that other women of 
New Yorker fiction are certainly “not unde- 
velopt man but diverse.” There was the one 
who always looked for the guarantee on any 
case of illness demanding her sympathy. If 
the patient weren’t warranted to stiffen (i.e., 
become a stiff) after a reasonable loitering, 
she became reproachful. (“‘Nothing Serious,” 
The New Yorker, October 25, 1947, pp. 
49-53.) A more macabre sister of this woman, 
called ‘ta lewd and searching shape of death” 
(compare: “‘the fickle finger of Fate”), smells 
out mortality in all her lovers and friends 
and is there to nurse them into the grave. 
(“Torch Song,” The New Yorker, October 
4, 1947, pp. 31-39.) On the basis of these 
findings one could conclude that 

The women of The New Yorker 
Are Medeas, only darker. 
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I did not mention these things in my letter 
to the editor, which is maybe too bad because 
after what happened I have decided not to 
give him any more direct advice. Since, fur- 
thermore, he is unlikely to read the SouTH- 
WEsT Review, or—except for Neiman-Mar- 
cus—to know where the Southwest is, I 
don’t expect to influence his gloomy view of 
women, 


What I did write specifically about was a 
story called “The Hour After Westerly,” 
and I included some speculations on the pol- 
icy leading to the acceptance of such prose 
for publication. If you wish to read this 
story, you may do so. (The New Yorker, 
November 1, 1947, pp. 24-29.) If you want 
to save half an hour and turn it over to the 
Lost Hour Fund for distribution to time- 
needy people, you may find that the summary 
after the forthcoming colon will suffice: be- 
tween Providence and New Haven, a hard- 
ware salesman loses an hour and, unhappily, 
can’t find it. There may be less to the episode 
than that, but I hardly think so. 

“Here it is at last,” I wrote in the spirit 
of fun, “the story with less ending than all 
the endless stories you have been printing 
for an endless number of years.” 

I conceded that the endless story is a boon 
to authors who like to take the course—can 
make a good showing in it—but who shrink 
from the final examination. A policy banning 
finals would be as popular with authors, I sur- 
mised, as the Harvard football yell is with 
Cambridge folks. “Harvard, Harvard, Har- 
vard,” is all they say, on the grounds, doubt- 
less, that there really isn’t anything else to 
say—nothing worth while, anyway. I pointed 
out that it is a little difficult to tell when 
this cheer or a piece of New Yorker fiction 
begins or ends. 

To show my admiration for some pretty 
wonderful beginnings, I compared them to 
fishheads: the large expressive mouth, the 
big eyes that shrewdly and unblinkingly see, 
the beautifully articulated scales with styl- 
istic iridescence—all told, the :promise of 
much, 

What seems to be a sequence of incidents 
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falls through space. The reader races to where 
the pleasantly anticipated thump should 
occur. The whole business, however, vapor- 
izes and goes off into air at the bottom of a 
page. One turns the page to be sure that it 
is all over. 

That is what happens in “The Hour After 
Westerly,” which stops with the sentence: 
“And besides, it was far too late.” The hard- 
ware man has been searching for the afore- 
mentioned lost hour—on and off for months 
he’s been doing this—and comes to the usual 
dilemma: he can’t find the damned thing. 
The suggestion is that this might go on for 
years and years. And if it doesn’t go on, one 
wonders why it got started in the first place. 

If a story has no end, it is likely not to 
have a middle, because a middle moves toward 
an end and is justified by what it moves 
toward—not much point in the middle sec- 
tion of a horse without the hindquarters. 
Without a middle, there is, of course, little 
reason for a beginning. In the letter I re- 
corded these doubts. 

Said I: “I could wonder why this endlessly 
rocking policy is not carried into effect more 
fully. What, for example, would happen to 
a cat which might stroll into your office? 
Would it get out, tail and all? And do the 
editors ever end a day, or a conversation, or 
a drink of water? For that matter, do they 
sit down? If so, on what? ... The final 
puzzle is the format of the magazine itself. 
It has a thickened front and back. Of course, 
stopping an issue in mid-air might present 
some technical difficulty. Printing could be 
blown onto diaphanous gossamer and end— 
stop, that is—this problem. The offense of a 
final page could be dispelled by a gentle 
breathing on the ultimate gossamer. Breath 
by breath one could work his way to the 
front, disposing of each gossamer as it became 
the final gossamer. Air to air and to air it 
returneth. This process would be a weekly 
demonstration that that which is endless 
might as well be beginningless. Much more 
could be said, but one becomes weary—‘and 
besides, it is far too late.’ ” 
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I closed the letter with assurance of my 
endless devotion. 

Did the editor ignore me? Not quite. Did 
he quip me? Hardly! Did he pull a check on 
me? With his sense of humor! Don’t make 
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me laugh. What did he do, then? He said: 
“Sorry you don’t like our fiction!” It is hard 
to believe, but that’s what he said, exclama- 
tion and all. He might as well have said: 
““You’re a fishhead too!” 


SNOWED IN 
MARY ANN ALLAN 


HE SATURDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS snow 
ipo? about three to four feet deep on 
the garage roof and was piled right up to the 
top of the garage door. It was up to the level 
of the lower part of the top of the front 
fence, the gate was barely in sight, and the 
mail box sat right on the level. 


We realized that it was getting too deep to 
get around in and decided we'd better bring 
the puppies in from the kennel because we 
might not be able to get out to feed them. 
We dressed all up and set out with Francis 
breaking a sort of way through snow up to 
your hips. The wind was high and the snow 
thick. We were both winded by the time we 
got out there. We rested a bit and then each 
took a dog under each arm and started back. 
My hat blew off and Francis had to go about 
eight or ten feet off the path to retrieve it 
and then we plowed on with the dogs wig- 
gling and squealing and by the time we got 
in we were both utterly exhausted. It was 
really something! The four pups stay in the 
empty living room now and we manage 
pretty well, though it’s rather a nuisance. 
The kennel yard is full of snow right up to 
the fence post tops and nearly to the eaves 
against the wall—and it would be a job to 
try to get shoveled out there. 

Saturday night at 2:00 a.m. the snow plow 
came by, but soon after the wind rose to 
minor gale proportions and began picking up 


the light powdery snow and moving it right 
back into the trough they had plowed. 

By Sunday morning it was plain you 
couldn’t drive out. Mary and Alec drove to 
the Hortons’ (the man with the big barn, 
just at the turn after you pass the Maples— 
he has a big Diesel tractor and keeps the road 
open himself to his house) and skied along 
the road from there. I picked up the phone 
to hear Julia telling Loretta that two skiers 
had just passed her house so I knew it must 
be they and was prepared for a visit. When 
we spied them floundering in the bank at the 
gate, we crawled to the door waving like 
emaciated weakened victims and Alec put 
on a burst and got to the door, crying “Are 
we in time?” and pulling a bottle of whiskey 
from his knapsack! They visited a while and 
then had to set off to get back before dark. 

We kept thinking they were coming to 
plow again on Monday but they didn’t and 
not Tuesday either—the wind died Monday 
and left the road filled with snow, at places 
so you could never tell they’d been through 
at all. Finally we learned by “listening” on 
the phone that they were due by 2 P.M. 
Wednesday. We were eager to get out to 
shop before the New Year’s holiday Thurs- 
day so we rushed around, getting up big 
lists, counting the laundry, etc—that’s me— 
while Francis continued shoveling the drive. 
He began on Monday, worked a long time 
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Tuesday, got a good assist from the bull- 
dozer when it came Wednesday and shoveled 
a while longer to get us out—all in all he 
moved an awful lot of snow—the foot-lbs 
of energy would add right up. I helped a little, 
but not too much—the shovels are too heavy} 
when I get a magnesium shovel, I’ll be able 
to do more. But it takes both of us to budge 
the garage door—the ice lifts it off the roller 
and drops it back and Francis has to lift 
while I push. Our life line, which practically 
washed out yesterday and today, is a car 
width track to the road and a path from it 
to the front door. The mail box is unreach- 
able. 

When the shoveling was done we got 
ready, and sure enough, here came a big 
bulldozer with caterpillar treads, pushing 
the snow along—now and then when his 
blade filled, he turned and shoved and about 
ten tons toppled somebody’s fence and then 
he went on. He helped widen our drive so 
we could turn and while he did that a car- 
load of neighbors passed, first out, waving 
gaily at us shovelers. With the help of the 
dozer we got the car out and turned and 
headed down. At the Fireside Riding Acad- 
emy, a car was stuck—so we all got out, 
Francis produced the bucket of ashes we 
carry in the trunk, we all pushed and got 
him back in his drive so we could pass, and 
left. We hurried around town buying, be- 
cause we weren’t sure the wind wouldn’t 
spring up again and fill the road and we want- 
ed plenty of spare provisions. 

Got home all right, loaded with stuff, 
and that was the last trip for us because 
Thursday it was snowing when we woke. 
The road was passable at noon, but we were 
afraid we might get caught out. This morn- 
ing (Friday) I wanted to go to the city, so 
we decided to see if we could make it. I got 
dressed and put on pants under my skirt and 
boots so I could help. We got the garage 
door open with difficulty, shoveled a bit, 
and spent twenty minutes trying to get the 
car out. When your wheels spin, you go 


sideways and we kept waltzing toward the 
garage wall as soon as the back got out on 
snow. Finally we got it out and it bogged 
down. So we gave it up. 

The massive amount of snow on the road 
has been pushed aside just far enough to let 
one car through. (If you meet anyone, one 
person has to back to the nearest house with 
a shoveled drive.) The walls are high as 
midway of the windows at points and frozen 
hard. Driving along after dark, you feel as if 
you were on the moon or some fantastic 
place. The jagged peaks and points on the 
sides cast big shadows and there is a loud 
noise from below. The walls are so big and 
hard that I don’t guess they'll move until 
they melt, unless they’re dynamited. 

We have really enjoyed being snowed in. 
We had lots of food—the roast suckling 
pig we had for Christmas and a left-over 
lamb roast, and a lot of Christmas cookies, 
and a good closet full of canned stuff—so 
there’s never any danger of going hungry. 
You run out of luxuries, though; we can’t 
keep enough milk and eggs to cover all con- 
tingencies. 

It has been very strange—we sit warm 
and comfortable in our living room in this 
mass of unbroken snow, with our Christmas 
tree lights on (though no one goes by to see 
them from the outside) and hear symphony 
music on the radio and chat with people or 
“listen” on the phone. We are thrice grateful 
we are on a party line with eight other parties. 
People beyond us thinking of going out call 
all along the road to know how it looks by 
your house and if you hang on, you have a 
fair idea of the state of the road. A milk 
truck starting in on the bulldozer clearing is 
reported right along. “What’s he doing now, 
Elwood?” is the question as he passes some- 
one’s house. ““He’s just stopped—must be try- 
ing to decide whether he can get across the 
bridge. Now he’s going—he made it over the 
bridge all right.” And the next you hear he 
is stuck in front of Fiala’s. It’s very enter- 
taining. 
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Mr. Jones of B. 


ANSON JONES: THE LAST PRESIDENT 
OF TEXAS, by HERBERT GAMBRELL. 
Doubleday, New York. $5.00. 


N THE SPRING and summer of 1845, as 
i the tenth year of the independent exist- 
ence of the Republic of Texas began, Presi- 
dent Anson Jones, M.D., saw a long-nurtured 
plan materialize. He was able to present to 
the people of his border commonwealth a 
choice: annexation to the United States, or 
full independence recognized at long last by 
Mexico and guaranteed by Great Britain and 
France. For four weary years—first as sec- 
retary of state and then as president—he 
had labored and schemed for this moment. 
Logic dictated the correctness of his course. 
Texas had several times been rebuffed in its 
attempts to join the American Union. If 
annexation was finally to be achieved, why 
not use this alternative to secure the best 
possible terms? 

But logic did not determine popular senti- 
ment. All over Texas public meetings de- 
manded annexation, immediate and unquali- 
fied. Frenzy for the move was whipped up 
by official and unofficial agents of the United 
States who swarmed through Texas. Presi- 
dent Jones was flayed on every platform in 
Texas as a self-seeking tool of British in- 
trigue, and serious attempts were made to 
remove him from office. 

In insisting that the Republic of Texas 
maintain her international obligations to the 
end and that she enter the Union with dig- 
nity and on the most favorable terms, Doc- 
tor Jones achieved political oblivion and vio- 
lent, unreasoning condemnation. During the 
next twelve years he became more and more 
isolated and depressed, and finally, after an 
accident that left him with a withered arm 


and after a rebuff at the hands of the state 
legislature that chose to give him not one 
vote in selecting two United States sena- 
tors, he committed suicide. His widow shortly 
arranged to publish a bulky manuscript her 
husband had written, a manuscript that at- 
tempted to defend his course of action as 
secretary of state and president, but instead 
revealed the writer as a man of twisted mind 
and warped recollections in which his former 
colleague, Sam Houston, was always the vil- 
lain. 

The book written by Anson Jones (which 
by no means adequately pictured the Jones 
of pre-Annexation days) ; the legendary con- 
ception of Sam Houston as the only master 
of diplomacy in Texas (a conception sedu- 
lously cultivated by Houston’s biographers) ; 
and an uncritical acceptance (by historians) 
of the anti-Jones bitterness of 1845 and 1846 
as being the correct view—all have served 
to stamp Anson Jones as the churlish little 
doctor whose brief period of glory went to 
his head. The reviewer himself pleads guilty. 
But he hereby hastens to recant. 

On February 19, 1846, when President 
Jones delivered his valedictory address at the 
ceremony transferring his republic into a 
state, he expressed confidence that his fellow 
citizens would judge him rightly and that 
“history and posterity will do me no wrong.” 
He was almost incorrect on both counts. But 
Herbert Gambrell has now, a full century 
later, fixed Jones in his proper place in Texas 
and diplomatic history. He has done even 
more. He has written a book that is not 
only enormously instructive but highly en- 
tertaining, a feat which the reviewer hereto- 
fore has regarded as virtually impossible— 
if the subject was Dr. Anson Jones. Between 
1833 and 1846, the doctor’s life was inter- 
twined with most of the major events in 
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Texas, and Gambrell illuminates all of them. 
After lively accounts of Stephen F. Austin’s 
colonization activities, the development of 
the Texas Revolution, and the San Jacinto 
campaign, this volume launches into the best 
diplomatic and political history of the Re- 
public of Texas ever written. And the social 
history of the various capitals of the Repub- 
lic is unforgettably etched into the back- 
ground. All this, and Jones too. 


When Anson Jones, M.D., drifted to Texas 
in 1833, he was following the path of least 
resistance. He had been a failure as a phy- 
sician, as a businessman, and as a personality. 
But during the next twenty-six months he 
established himself as the leading physician 
in the Brazoria community in Texas and en- 
joyed the only period of tranquillity he was 
ever to know. He served in the Texas army 
in 1836, first as a private and after San 
Jacinto as apothecary general, a glorified title 
that was equivalent to assistant surgeon gen- 
eral. After the Texas Revolution, he entered 
politics by spearheading the opposition to the 
gigantic speculative scheme called the Texas 
Rail Road, Navigation, and Banking Com- 
pany, and was elected to the lower house of 
the Second Congress of the Republic. Here 
“Mr. Jones of B.” took an intelligent inter- 
est in educational policy, became a master 
of legislative protocol, and began a serious 
study of foreign relations—a study that was 
to become his vocation. Jones next became 
minister to the United States in Washington, 
where he succeeded in developing contacts 
with the foreign ministers of Great Britain 
and France which greatly enhanced the in- 
terest of their governments in Texas. Before 
he returned to Brazoria, he had been elected 
to the Senate of the Congress of the Repub- 
lic, and—as every casual student of Texas 
histery knows—he subsequently served as 
secretary of state during Houston’s second 
term in the presidency and then as fourth 
president of the Republic. 

The chief problem presented by the life 
of Anson Jones is to determine whether he 
was Sam Houston’s pawn in the development 
of the foreign policy of angling simultane- 
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ously for annexation and independence. When 
Jones was running for president, he wrote 
to one of his campaign managers: “If there 
be a community in our principles, I claim 
the rights of a partner [with Houston], not 
a mere dependent beneficiary.” Gambrell suc- 
cessfully and brilliantly demonstrates that, 
at least in foreign policy, the Jones claim of 
partnership was more than justified. More- 
over, on at least one occasion Secretary of 
State Jones prevented President Houston from 
making a serious and almost irrevocable mis- 
take, and later succeeded in gaining the presi- 
dency in the face of a decided wavering in 
the support of the outgoing chief executive. 

The reviewer has only two small reserva- 
tions about this book. Some of the material 
is presented with too much detail and with 
names of too many minor personalities. And 
occasionally it is difficult to determine 
whether the contemporary Jones or the Jones 
of the 1850’s is speaking. 

The biographer makes no attempt to pre- 
sent the physician-diplomat-president as an 
exciting or lovable character. But fortunately 
Mr. Gambrell of D. has something that Mr. 
Jones of B. lacked. He has the most sprightly 
sense of humor the reviewer has ever encoun- 
tered in the pages of a serious book. This is 
one of the qualities that make this the most 
significant books ever produced in the field 
of Texas history. First-rate American his- 
tory—or at least Texas history—cannot be 
written without a leaven of humor and a 
sense of the ridiculous. 

—WiiuaM R. Hocan. 


Horse History 


THE HORSE OF THE AMERICAS, dy 
RoBEerT MoorMAN DENHARDT. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. $5.00. 


CCASIONALLY, but far too seldom, we 
find a book of appealing subject matter 
written by an author who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with his theme and published by a 
press that spares no effort to make the book 
worthy of the most critical bibliophile. Such 
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a book is Robert M. Denhardt’s delightful 
The Horse of the Americas. 

Though young in years, Mr. Denhardt is 
considered an authority on the American 
horse, as is shown by his editorship of that 
splendid magazine, The Western Horseman. 
He has made the horse his life’s hobby, and 
any man with a hobby is thorough in dealing 
with his particular subject. 

In The Horse of the Americas the author 
has dug deep into prehistory to give us an 
account of the Eohippus as a prelude to the 
story of the horse. From skeletal remains 
found in America he traces this ancestor of 
the horse nearly to the beginning of the Ter- 
tiary period, until the dwarf-like animal be- 
came extinct. 

With the coming of Columbus and after, 
every ship brought horses to this hemisphere. 
The Spaniards, a nation of horsemen, could 
not imagine the invasion of a new land with- 
out the horse. As one of them said, “Horses 
are the most necessary thing in the new 
country because they frighten the enemy 
most, and after God, to them belongs the 
victory.” 

From Mr. Denhardt’s book we learn the 
importance of the horse in the early wars of 
the Moors and Spaniards. We are told how 
the mail-clad Spanish knights learned from 
the Moors, at great cost, the advantage of 
riding a la jineta instead of a la brida, as their 
custom had been. The author traces the horse 
of the Arab through the American con- 
quests to show the part it played in the vic- 
tories of the invaders. His accounts of Cor- 
tez and other Spanish conquerors are done 
in a scholarly manner, from the standpoint 
of the significance of the horse in the suc- 
cess of these invasions. 

Having spent three years in South Amer- 
ica, where he did much research both in the 
field and in libraries, Mr. Denhardt speaks 
with authority upon the history of the horse 
in the Latin-American countries. To a horse 
lover his chapter on breeds, strains, types, 
and colors is most valuable. His stories of 
the epic rides in which several Americans 
made history keep alive the romantic tradi- 
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tions of the endurance of both man and 
horse. 

For a good many years I have read with 
interest Mr. Denhardt’s numerous articles 
in the various horse and cattle magazines. 
He has also written several previous books 
dealing with horses, and he was an organizer 
of the American Quarter Horse Associa- 
tion. Now I predict that his The Horse of the 
Americas will become a classic in horse litera- 
ture. As a horse enthusiast and a collector 
of books on horses I have read many works 
on this subject, but none which have covered 
the topic more thoroughly than does Mr. 
Denhardt’s book. It is certainly a volume 
the lover of horses or the collector of West- 
ern Americana can ill afford to have absent 


from his bookshelf. 

A foreword by another horse authority 
and enthusiast, J. Frank Dobie, rounds out 
this significant work. The book is well il- 
lustrated with drawings and photographs. 

—Ramon F. ADams. 


Writers of the Twenties 


THE LAST OF THE PROVINCIALS: 
THE AMERICAN NOVEL, 1915-1925, 
by MaxweE.t Geismar. Houghton Mif- 
flin, Boston. $3.50. 


HE LAsT OF THE PROVINCIALS, accord- 
T ing to Geismar, are H. L. Mencken, 
Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Sherwood An- 
derson, and F. Scott Fitzgerald. Most of these 
writers left the rural culture of the West for 
the terrifying cities of the East, and in their 
work mirrored the change in America from 
an agrarian economy to one of combines and 
cartels. For each of them it was a voyage 
of malaise, a spiritual pilgrimage conditioned 
by the artist’s hostility to the industrial civ- 
ilization of which he found himself a part. 
The book, then, is not so much a work of 
literary criticism as a study of social atti- 
tudes and temperaments, with American so- 
ciety in the 1920’s the villain of the piece. 
If this sounds like the familiar burden of 
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all the sad young men, it is nevertheless a 
fresh and conscientious interpretaton, and an 
interesting one. 

There are of course grounds for demurrer. 
These writers are not particularly provin- 
cial, nor are they the last of our provincials. 
The term would apply more readily to Ellen 
Glasgow, who is curiously omitted, or to 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Nor has Mencken 
any business among the novelists. He is given 
an introductory chapter on the ground that 
he was a “dominating literary voice.” He 
expressed the negative nature of the period. 
Too, Scott Fitzgerald seems hardly of suf- 
ficient stature for this book, and may have 
been crowded out of the author’s previous 
work Writers in Crisis. And in other respects 
the critic is at times guilty of forcing evi- 
dence into line with a preconceived pattern. 

Geismar’s analysis of the work of these 
writers is both thoroughgoing and discrimi- 
nating. He brings out Mencken’s split relation 
to this society. Mencken’s very success with 
the booboisie led him to new outbursts over 


its unwillingness to alter its course. He re- 
garded democracy as a self-devouring force 
in one diseased area after another and satir- 
ized with slippery logic and bravado the en- 
riched peasants who were making a fetish of 
demagoguery. The novelist who came di- 
rectly under his influence was Sinclair Lewis. 
He is a “cosmic bourjoyce” for whom the 
Middle-Class Empire is a sort of gateway to 
the regions of the damned. But in the work 
of this prairie rebel there is no understanding 
of the implications of the industrial civil- 
ization he has so vividly portrayed. His social 
rebels have no convictions, no sense of hu- 
man love, or of real freedom. Their author, 
when not employing a tone of fashionable 
cynicism, drifts into fantasy. 

In the work of Willa Cather there is “a 
deeper and tougher sense of life than Henry 
Mencken or Sinclair Lewis could honestly 
claim to have.” But because of some sort of 
tragedy in her early womanhood, Cather’s 
lyrical note becomes increasingly  stoical. 
Her spiritual pilgrimage is one of disen- 
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chantment as she moves from the idylls of 
western fortitude toward some rock of au- 
thority and faith. In Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, instead of presenting the un- 
certainty and anguish of human love, or a 
deeper sense of good and evil, she softens the 
account to a fairy-tale of the Church in the 
New World. In later works she takes the 
tone of an aristocrat in an equalitarian order 
and so dissipates her true energies. 

With Sherwood Anderson’s search for the 
meaning of existence the critic has more sym- 
pathy. He considers Anderson “the most bal- 
anced, communal, and sympathetic American 
writer of two decades.” Anderson’s restless- 
ness proceeded from wanting to know the 
why of things. He did not in the end find an 
answer, but, turning away from easy an- 
swers, he taught himself more than did the 
others about life’s enigmas. This folk bard 
without a folk, says Geismar, “was one of 
the last to believe in the possibility of civiliza- 
tion in the United States.” Tut, tut, Mr. 
Geismar! Come out of New York into the 
provinces and note the sense of the prodigality 


of life still apparent there. People near the 
soil still have faith, whether the novelists 
commit the literary fallacy or no. 


For Fitzgerald, despite his brilliancy, the 
critic is unable to do very much. The glamor 
of the Jazz Age fails to give much meaning 
to what was essentially a waste land. Wealth, 
inherited from the Gilded Age by a society 
that prized efficiency above sobriety, brought 
an increasing sense of misanthropy. The love 
scenes were an anodyne, but even here the 
refinements of sensuous excitement present 
in European literature from Sade to the sym- 
bolists were absent from the American ver- 
sion. Fitzgerald was always an “outsider,” 
and it was natural for one who saw life as 
histrionic to end in Hollywood. (Besides, he 
necded the money.) 

In his summation, Geismar’s confusion of 
economic with literary values is perhaps most 
apparent. The rise of finance capitalism was 
the decade’s hostile social force, he declares. 
But society is only the material of literature, 
and “the years of loss” should not be held 
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against the writer. If we could live complete- 
ly satisfactory lives there would be no need 
to escape into the world of artistic creation. 
In general, Mr. Geismar writes well. At 
times his thought is so closely reasoned, clause 
piled upon clause, that the meaning is rather 
vaguely suggested. If the book were half as 
long it would be twice as good. But its 
analysis is comprehensive and stimulating. 
—Ernest E, Letsy. 


Anderson Anthology 


THE SHERWOOD ANDERSON READ- 
ER, edited, with an introduction, by PauL 
RosENFELD. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
$5.00. 


HE LATE Sherwood Anderson once de- 
"Tweed himself as an “incurable small- 
town man,” an “inveterate hunter of tales, 
and a life-long admirer of Lincoln.” Harry 
Hansen, writing in Midwest Portraits 
(1923), pictured him as a dreamer and corn- 
fed mystic, brooding over the ways of his 
fellow Americans. Others have regarded him 
as a follower of Turgenev and Gertrude Stein, 
while in Marion, Virginia (where he spent his 
last days) his fellow citizens no doubt looked 
upon him as the busy editor-owner of two 
local papers, one Republican and the other 
Democratic. It has remained for one of his 
closest friends, versatile Paul Rosenfeld (who 
died recently), to do Anderson full justice 
in a brilliant critical introduction to his ju- 
diciously edited The Sherwood Anderson 
Reader. This criticism, one of the best inter- 
pretations of Anderson yet published, and 
the grouped selections are designed to repre- 
sent the essential complexity of both the 
man and his works. 

Mr. Rosenfeld, relying upon various scien- 
tific hypotheses, applies to Anderson the 
theory of those fundamental human tem- 
peraments which William James called 
“tough-minded and tender-minded.” It is 
Rosenfeld’s contention that “Anderson har- 
moniously combined within himself [these] 
two great basic temperaments, and that the 
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combination was the source of the team- 
work of reactions in his art.” In connection 
with such reasoning about his friend’s com- 
plex personality, Mr. Rosenfeld analyzes the 
manifold impulses and fusions at the root of 
Anderson’s writing. He points out that life 
to Anderson was “a pellmell of bitter and 
sweet, loneliness and ugliness, comic but with 
more than touches of the terrible . . .”—a 
somewhat complicated pattern familiar to 
readers of the penetrating A Story-Teller’s 
Story and Tar: A Midwest Childhood, the 
latter being quite introspective, a fictional- 
ized autobiography once described by Fred 
Lewis Pattee as a “rural album of coarse 
daguerreotypes.” 

Using analytical details and illustrative 
matter, Mr. Rosenfeld explains how Ander- 
son’s work ranges itself beside varied and 
seemingly contradictory literary bodies: (1) 
naturalism; (2) prose lyricism; (3) heroic 
feeling, a/literary force responsible for the 
social struggles of clumsily questing heroes— 
Sam McPherson, ‘Beaut? McGregor, Hugh 


McVey, Hugh Willard, and countless others; 
(4) escapism into the bucolic, an idyllic re- 
action or “impulse to escape imaginatively 
from time into a world (such as the small 
town or rural community) smaller, stiller, 
less hurtful than the actual historical 
one... ”; and (5) symbolism—a suggestion 
of universal truth—and mysticism, an at- 
mosphere of ideality. 

The anthology selections are arranged ac- 
cording to a double scheme: a fourteen-part 
classification and a chronological order which 
includes acceptable examples of Anderson’s 
published writing from 1916 until 1940 and 
selections from manuscript materials, fic- 
tional and nonfictional. Both arrangements 
were designed to give indication of Ander- 
son’s dominant impulses. Thus, Section II, 
“The Buried Life,” containing “Hands” and 
other familiar stories from Winesburg, Ohio 
and The Triumph of the Egg, presents read- 
ing matter well known to Anderson’s ad- 
mirers. Here, with rare sympathy, Anderson 
reveals the hidden yearnings of small-town 
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people, whose humdrum outward lives are 
at war with their inner struggles. Especially 
interesting are the heretofore unpublished 
materials, notably the highly descriptive and 
somewhat idyllic exposition, ““The American 
Small Town,” and an appreciative study of 
Abraham Lincoln, described by Anderson as 
“the figure closest to my heart.” Finally, 
for those unfamiliar with the facts of Ander- 
son’s life, there is a brief biographical sketch 
and a list of his twenty-five books. All in 
all, the Reader represents a choice bringing 
together of the familiar (stories such as 
“I’m a Fool” and “I Want to Know Why,” 
regional descriptions, and editorials) and of 
the unfamiliar (because heretofore unpub- 
lished)—the promise of the novelist’s future 
projects had he lived longer. 
—ImMa HONAKER HERRON. 


Post-Bellum South 


THE SOUTH DURING RECONSTRUC- 
TION, 1865-1877, by E. Merton Cout- 
TER. Louisiana State University Press and 
The Littlefield Fund for Southern History 
of the University of Texas. Baton Rouge. 
$5.00. 


EN YEARS AGO the Louisiana State Uni- 
§ and the trustees of the George W. 
Littlefield Fund for Southern History at the 
University of Texas decided to combine their 
efforts and produce a comprehensive and sig- 
nificant history of the South, which should 
include ten volumes, each of them to be 
written by the best available authority in the 
particular field covered. As general editors 
of this work, Wendell Holmes Stephenson, 
then professor of American history at Lou- 
isiana State University, and the late Charles 
W. Ramsdell, professor of American history 
at the University of Texas, were selected. In 
1942, Professor Ramsdell, who was generally 
considered the dean of southern historians, 
died, and E. Merton Coulter, professor of 
American history at the University of Geor- 
gia, was chosen to succeed him. From the pen 
of the latter has recently come the first vol- 
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ume of this ambitious work to be printed. It 
is volume VIII in the series and covers the 
period of Reconstruction, 1865 to 1877. 


Those who are acquainted with Professor 
Coulter’s work will not be surprised at the 
excellence of his latest book, which is by all 
odds the capstone of his achievements thus 
far. Some critic once said of Defoe that “he 
wrote like a mole”—the application of the 
figure being no doubt solely to the celerity of 
the author’s output. The same statement 
might appropriately be made of Mr. Coulter, 
who during the past several years has proved 
to be one of our ablest and most prolific his- 
torians. The author of more than half a 
dozen volumes and numerous articles on the 
South, he has for some years edited one his- 
torical magazine and has written for most 
of the others that are interested in southern 
history. 

Making it clear in the beginning of his 
book that he is examining the South during 
Reconstruction rather than Reconstruction 
in the South, the author sets forth those 
follies of the northern Radicals which re- 
sulted in the conversion of the finest segment 
of a conquered people into traditional south- 
erners with their fixed attitudes and principles 
of thought and action. The Radicals, blinded 
by their course of vengeance, the most ob- 
noxious manifestation of which was their 
effort to force a reversal of the positions of 
former masters and slaves, threw away their 
opportunity to build up an intelligent and 
respectable following in the South—especial- 
ly among the old Whig element. The South 
as a solid political unit, therefore, developed 
as the result, not of southern collusion, but 
of northern madness. In their desire to hu- 
miliate and destroy former leaders of the 
South, the Radicals urged a wholesale con- 
fiscation of property, an idea which might 
have been carried out had not wiser heads 
in the North realized that the doctrine of 
confiscation was a dangerous one, and that 
the sowing of its seeds might cause prop- 
ertied classes everywhere to reap a whirlwind. 
In the end, the South’s escape from ignomin- 
ious domination came about through the 
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intense rivalry between Radical factions who 
fought each other for control of political 
offices. 


As for the Negro, he was wronged by the 
Reconstruction as much as was the white 
man. He emerged from slavery with a desire 
to own some of the land which he had culti- 
vated for so long; and the bright prospect of 
his securing title to forty acres and a mule 
was held out to him by those in power. In- 
stead of land, however, he received the ballot, 
“which he could neither eat nor wear nor 
use intelligently.” Long before the end of 
Reconstruction the Negro realized that from 
the northern reformers he could expect noth- 
ing useful; and with the conclusion of this 
period he became again the South’s responsi- 
bility. 

In the second half of his book, Professor 
Coulter turns from those iniquitous agencies 
which have given the Reconstruction its 
worst connotations—the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
the Military Reconstruction Acts, the Scala- 
wags, the Union League of America, the 


Black Codes, the locust plague of radical fe- 
male school teachers and vindictive Method- 
ist preachers, Thad Stevens, Grantism, and 
the Ku Klux Klan—and devotes his attention 
to those forces that have given us the South 
of today, with its changing economy, its par- 
tial urbanization, its agricultural reorganiza- 
tion, its transportation systems, and its rising 
urge toward industrialism., 

Of more than average interest are the lat- 
ter chapters on cultural developments in the 
South, the resurgence of thought and spirit 
as manifested in the literature of the region’s 
best new writers and in the fearless and in- 
telligent expressions of its ablest newspaper 
editors. 

It will come as something of a surprise te 
most readers to learn that the sectional spirit 
which held leading Protestant denominations 
apart through many years was more bitter in 
the North, especially among the Methodists. 
Northern Methodists, states the author, long 
believed that their southern brethren were 
supporting “pro-slavery, man-stealing, Ne- 
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gro-whipping, whiskey-drinking, Ku Klux 
churches.” Here is doubtless the explanation 
of the die-hard attitude of the late Bishop 
Candler and his southern cohorts in their un- 
yielding hostility to Methodist unification, 
which finally occurred in 1940. 


In viewing the Presidents who held office 
during the Reconstruction, the author has 
perhaps done the fair thing when he describes 
Johnson as a little man who became large and 
Grant as a great figure who became small. 
But in the end, it is with relief that we turn 
to President Hayes, from whom the South 
had little reason to expect much, but who in 
almost the twinkling of an eye did for it 
what Johnson could not do and what Grant 
would not attempt. 


Any reference to the competency of Pro- 
fessor Coulter’s treatment or the adequacy 
of his source materials is superfluous. He has 
been at home in this field for many years, and 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that he is 
acquainted with all sources of information 
which could be of much value in such a 
study. With the publication of this volume a 
high level for the series has been set, which 
if maintained will make the completed work 
a landmark in the field of American historical 
writing. 

As regards the physical appearance of the 
volume, its format sustains the attractive 
standard which booklovers have come to as- 
sociate with the publications of the Louisiana 
State University Press. 

—ARTHUR MarvIN SHAW. 


Casual Southwest 


SUN IN YOUR EYES, by OrEN ARNOLD. 
University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 
querque. $2.50. 


HE FIRST PROBLEM confronting writers 
"T stone the Southwest is to define the 
region itself, to find some common denomi- 
nator for all its sprawling diversity. In the 
first paragraph of Sun in Your Eyes Oren 
Arnold meets the question with casual ease. 
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The southwestern country, to him, is “simply 
those lands mastered and shaped by sun- 
shine.” If this definition leaves out some of 
the moister sections that also like to be 
thought of as part of the Southwest, it in- 
cludes a good share—a large part of Texas, 
New Mexico, and particularly Arizona where 
the Texas-born author now makes his home. 


Of this area Mr. Arnold writes with the 
relaxed good humor that is the charm of his 
work. Sun in Your Eyes is not a book for 
the scholar seeking perfect accuracy. (There 
is a bibliography, one that can lead the gen- 
eral reader into a good deal of enjoyment, 
but it is not a list to please a pedant.) Nor 
is it by any means a volume for the earnest 
student of southwestern economic and social 
problems. It is simply a warm, friendly in- 
troduction to the “sun country.” 


In these sunny pages you meet a variety 
of people—the ancient Canal Builders, the 
cliff dwellers, the pioneer padres, the present- 
day Indians and Spanish-Americans, cow- 
boys, rodeo riders, ranchers, and dudes. You 
visit places as different as ancient Oraibi and 
a modern dude ranch, and you learn about 
cattle brands and rodeo rules, square dances 
and fiestas, cactus blossoms and buried treas- 
ure. If you want to take a trip on your own 
to the land of the sun, you can find advice 
about what clothes to wear, where to go, 
and what to eat and what to buy when you 
get there. The author has even included plans 
for a comfortable if architecturally shock- 
ing mixed-breed of a southwestern house. 


On all this pleasant journey of discovery 
you are accompanied by the lively illustra- 
tions of Lloyd Lézes Goff, sun-tanned draw- 
ings that harmonize excellently with the 
text. The end-papers and cover design of cat- 
tle brands and pictographs mixed light- 
heartedly together carry the motif still far- 
ther. The mood of Sun in Your Eyes is con- 
sistent even to the humor to be found—of 
all places—on the copyright page, where per- 
haps a carping critic might find it a little 
overdone. But who wants to carp when he 
can drowse in the sun of the Southwest? 

—MarcareT L. HarTLey. 
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DICTIONARY OF 
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DAGOBERT D. RUNES, Editor 


HIS book is, to say the least, all 

that its editor claims for it. The 
astounding element about it is its com- 
pactness into a handy volume all em- 
bracing in content, clear in exposition, 
objective in viewpoint and ear-marked 
by a correctness that is inescapable. The 
teacher, the student, or the layman will 
find the volume invaluable, and will 
save time and labor by having it at hand. 
Research is made easy by bibliography 


and quotations.”—Dean James F. Car- 
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Portrait of Taxco 


TAXCO: MEXICO’S SILVER CITY, by 
Epwin J. Foscue. University Press in 
Dallas, Southern Methodist University. 
$1.00. 


© TOWN IN Mexico has more roman- 
N tic appeal for the sightseer than 
Taxco. Nestled in the purple hills a hundred 
miles south of the capital city, it has the 
atmosphere of old Spain itself. The red- 
roofed adobe houses, the commanding twin- 
towered church, the narrow winding cob- 
blestone streets, the colorful shops, the peo- 
ple in native costume, all combine to make 
this silver city a mecca for the artistic soul. 
Professor Foscue tells the story of this 
resort town, its history, geography, and mod- 
ern aspects, in an attractively illustrated 
brochure of thirty-six pages. Maps of the 
town and surrounding territory, statistics 
on the climate, a description of the places 
of interest, and a list of references for fur- 


ther reading add to the value of this book- 


let to the tourist. The account is pleasantly 
objective. Tom Grimes’s gray-rose cover is 
an inviting gateway to a half-hour in a 
place of enchantment. 

Taxco is Number 2 in the American Re- 
sort Series issued by University Press in Dal- 
las. Professor Fescue is also author of the 
first in this series, on Gatlinburg, the Smoky 
Mountains resort. —E. E. L. 


Mexico with Charm 


THESE ARE THE MEXICANS, by HeEr- 
BERT CERWIN. Reynal & Hitchcock, New 
York. $5.00. 


HERE NEVER SEEM TO BE enough books 
"haw Mexico. The people and their 
country continue to fascinate us, and the 
books on the subject are generally well bound 
and printed. Covarrubias’ Mexico South of 
two years ago was a delight both to the eye 
and to the publisher’s bank account, and or- 
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ders are still flowing in for Toor’s more re- 
cent Treasury of Mexican Folklore. 

These Are the Mexicans likewise is bounti- 
fully laid out. It has a jacket painting by 
Galvan, some fine photographs, end maps and 
a glossary, to say nothing of an entire chap- 
ter devoted to Latin sex behavior. The text is 
chatty, packed with anecdote and charm, and 
in some respects is entirely convincing. 

Cerwin has been an advertising man for 
American interests, and during the war was 
propaganda chief for Nelson Rockefeller’s 
Pan American agency in Mexico City. His 
knowledge of Mexican affairs, using the word 
in its full significance, is extensive and his 
tone is buoyant. He believes that when the 
Americans and Mexicans come to understand 
each other the road to their salvation will be 
open—open, paved, and crawling with truck- 
loads of Frigidaires, radios, textbooks, and 
plumbing. It seems to me that history is 
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pretty well stacked against him in this view, 
but his methods of persuasion are subtle if 
not downright wily. Every chapter takes up 
some aspect of Mexican culture and begins 
with a low-toned sketch of things as they 
are. We are then told that things could be a 
lot worse, and just as quickly assured that if 
the Mexicans will adopt our methods—and 
philosophy—they can pull themselves out of 
the mud. 

These Are the Mexicans is a pleasant book, 
easy to read and filled with the enthusiasm 
and hammering repetition of the born ad 
man. Cerwin’s thesis will never be unpopular 
this side of the Rio Grande. But it seems a 
fairy tale told with a tongue of honey, and 
after hearing it, like a plain woman receiving 
a compliment we are apt to settle back and 
sigh, “I don’t believe it, but say it again.” 

—HErmMes Nye. 





THE EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 
(Continued from Page 102) 


nation as a whole, SWR asked the country’s 
leading authority on Negro education to pre- 
pare his comments on the subject for pres- 
entation to our readers. Dean CHARLES H. 
THOMPSON of Howard University’s graduate 
school has been editor of the quarterly Jour- 
nal of Negro Education since 1932 and has 
devoted a lifetime to the study of Negro 
educational problems. A native of Jackson, 
Mississippi, Dean Thompson completed his 
graduate training at the University of Chi- 
cago before going to Howard University in 
1926 to teach in the department of education, 
of which he has been head since 1934. His 
study of the Sweatt case (“Separate But Not 
Equal,” p. 105) is based on firsthand research 
in Texas. 

Dean Herxsert DrENNON of the Missis- 
sippi State College graduate school presented 
his article (“Science and the Humanities: 
Conflict or Synthesis?” p. 113), in slightly 
different form, at a regional conference on the 
integration of the humanities and sciences. 
Dean Drennon calls on his own experience 


at Mississippi State, where he has been head 
of the English department and dean of the 
graduate school since 1938, to show how stu- 
dents of science can be persuaded to recog- 
nize the tangible values inherent in that field 
of studies known as the humanities. An Ar- 
kansan, Dean Drennon studied at Vanderbilt 
and the University of Chicago. He has served 
as president of the Conference of Deans of 
Southern Graduate Schools and was for three 
years president of the South Central Modern 
Language Association. 


Luis W. SHULER (“The South’s Need 

for Graduate Schooling,” p. 119) has 

been a member of the faculty of Southern 
Methodist University since that institution 
opened its doors in 1915, and has been dean 
of S.M.U.’s graduate school since 1926. He 
has published widely in his special field of 
geology (a book, Rocks and Rivers, as well 
as numerous articles in both general and sci- 
entific journals) ; he has also become known 
for his work in the field of graduate educa- 
tion, and has served as president of the Con- 
ference of Deans of Southern Graduate 
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Schools. Dean Shuler’s own graduate training 
was received at Vanderbilt and Harvard. 
Though a long-time resident of Texas, Dean 
Shuler returns yearly to his native state of 
Virginia and maintains a lively interest in 
the historical background of that state, with 
special attention centered on the career of 
Thomas Jefferson. His study of ‘‘Williams- 
burg’s Contribution to Monticello” was pub- 
lished in SWR in 1944. 


FTER an absence from our masthead of 
some five years, J. FRANK DoBiE is 
again active on the editorial staff of SWR. 
His interest in the magazine extends far back 
into the period when it was published at the 
University of Texas and called the Texas Re- 
view: his first contribution appeared in 1919. 
Mr. Dobie became associate editor of the 
Texas Review in 1922 and continued as ad- 
visory editor of SWR in 1924 when the pub- 
lication was moved to Southern Methodist 
University. For two and a half decades we 
have been privileged to present to our readers 
numerous essays which later became part of 
Mr. Dobie’s extremely successful books—the 
most recent being A Texan in England. The 
University Press in Dallas has itself been pub- 
lisher of three of these books: John C. Duval, 
First Texas Man of Letters (1939), The 
Mexico I Like (1942), and Guide to Life and 
Literature of the Southwest (1943). 

Mr. Dobie’s story of Old Crip (p. 125) 
will appear in his next book, a volume on 
coyotes which is scheduled for fall publica- 
tion. Another chapter, “Coyote: Hero-God 
and Trickster,” was printed in SWR a cou- 
ple of issues back. 


RTHUR MarvIN SHAw teaches English at 
Centenary College in Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana, but his greatest interest is in history. 
He has written a book about William Preston 
Johnston, the “Dearest Friend” to whom 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis addressed the confiden- 
tial letter which Mr. Shaw has brought to 
our pages (p. 137) so many years after the 
writer directed that it should be destroyed. 
Mr. Shaw states that he does not wish 
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credit for being unkind to Mrs. Davis—‘I 
rather like her,” he says. But the wife of the 
Confederate President has said enough in this 
revealing bit of personal correspondence to 
cause speculation, at least, about whether or 
not there was skulduggery in high places on 
those frantic days in 1865. 

A previous essay by Mr. Shaw, on the na- 
tional convention of the Liberty party held 
in Arkansas in 1931, appeared in SWR two 
years ago. 


AYNE Garop’s article (p. 146) on the 

bloody vendetta in early Texas be- 
tween rival gangs called by the deceptively 
mild names of Regulators and Moderators is 
adapted from a chapter of his forthcoming 
book, Frontier Justice, in which he studies 
informally the development of law and order 
in the West. This is far from a dry legal 
theme, including as it does feuds, range wars, 
and vigilante activities. 

Mr. Gard’s new book is a natural outgrowth 
of his earlier volume on the Texas bandit 
Sam Bass. In addition to a piece about this 
desperado, Mr. Gard has contributed to SWR 
articles on such diverse topics as the quarter 
horse and the Big Bend National Park. He is 
an editorial writer on the staff of The Dallas 
Morning News. 


LL OF OUR THREE STORIES come from 
writers who have made previous ap- 
pearances in these pages. JoHN Watson has 
been making notable headway among the na- 
tional magazines with his humorous fiction; 
since “Black Market Monkeys” was printed 
in SWR last year he has had stories accepted 
by Collier’s, Harper’s and Esquire. “I had to 
do it,” he says of the last-named, “‘because 
that’s the only way my wife will let me buy 
the magazine to look at the girls.” Formerly 
a member of the English department at Texas 
A. & M., Mr. Watson took leave of absence 
during the year 1947-48 to work on a novel 
under a Saxton Fellowship, granted him by 
Harper and Brothers. He has now accepted 
an offer to go to Auburn and teach creative 
writing, beginning next fall. “The Man 
Teacher” (p. 132) carries out this issue’s 
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theme of Education — if somewhat light- 
heartedly. 

James L. SuMMERS, author of “Trumpet 
in the Sky” in the Winter 1947 SWR, now 
lives in Atascadero, California. Some of his 
fiction has appeared in Charm and Seventeen 
—though doubtless not stories of the type of 
“On Schedule” (p. 141)! 

JoHn W. Witson, graduate student at 
Southern Methodist University, has signed a 
contract with Macmillan for publication of 
his first novel, of which “High John the Con- 
queror” (p. 163) is a part. SWR is proud of 
the fact that it was instrumental in bringing 
Mr. Wilson and his publisher together. 


N HIS ARTICLE, “The Southwest Pays” 
(p. 154), James B. MARLEY presents in 
lively fashion some facts and figures showing 
that the present organization of the various 
social security systems works terrific disad- 
vantages on the people of the Southwest. The 
importance of Mr. Marley’s study can hardly 
be overemphasized, as the inequalities he 
points out have direct bearing on the lives of 
millions of citizens. And the author should 
know whereof he speaks: he is Regional Di- 
rector of the Social Security Administration, 
with headquarters at San Antonio. It should 
be stated, however, that the opinions expressed 
are the writer’s and are not necessarily those 
of the Social Security Administration. 


MONG our poets, MEADE HARWELL, a 
Tennessean who grew up in Dallas and 

is an alumnus of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, is now pursuing graduate studies at 
the University of Chicago. His first collec- 
tion of verse, Poems from Several Wilder- 
nesses, was published by Alan Swallow in 
1946. “Of Time the Lawyer” (p. 118) is 
from a longer poem entitled “Distaffs, Des- 
perations.” Ceci. Gray lives in Los Angeles. 
As California readers can judge, Miss Gray’s 
poem (“Spr:ag, A.A. 3,” p. 123) is accurate 
in its port: .yal of a region, as well as timely 
in its description of our state of mind in this 
third spring of the Atomic Age. We are happy 
to continue our presentation of poems from 
EpirH Hart Mason’s poem-cycle, “Living 
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Earth,” with two poems of the spring season, 
illustrated as before by Indian artists (p. 
130). Mrs. Mason is a native New Mexican 
who is now making her home in Pasadena, 
California. JoHN GouLp FLETCHER’s verse 
has appeared in our pages several times dur- 
ing recent months; “Ghost Mountains, Los 
Angeles” (p. 136) has the same California 
setting as the earlier poems. The most recent 
book by this winner of the Pulitzer Prize is 
a nonfictional “personal history” of his na- 
tive state, Arkansas. ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 
(“South Rim: Big Bend National Park,” p 
145) is librarian of North Texas State Teach- 
ers College in Denton. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to SWR, and his verse has also 
appeared in many national magazines. Of the 
Strong and the Fleet, his most recent collec- 
tion of poems, won the annual Daedalian 
Quarterly award as the best volume of Texas 
poetry published during 1947. Sippre Joe 
JoHNson (‘‘Wind in the Night,” p. 162), 
children’s librarian of the Dallas Public Li- 
brary since 1938, has contributed both prose 
and poctry to SWR. She is author of several 
volumes of verse and books for children. 
ELIZABETH BARTLETT (“Washday in the 
Tropics,” p. 179) lived for several years in 
Mexico, but is now a resident of Dallas, where 
she teaches in the speech department of South- 
ern Methodist University. 


N THE NEW DEPARTMENT Called “Points 
I of View” we find quite varied subjects. 
Betty Lee Geary (“Conversation With 
Okada,” p. 182) lived for several months re- 
cently in Japan, where her husband was sta- 
tioned with American occupation forces. 
KENNETH L. KNICKERBOCKER (‘‘Fishheads,” 
p. 185), a graduate of Southern Methodist 
University, teaches at the University of Ten- 
nessee. Mary ANN ALLAN (“Snowed In,” 
p. 188) lives near Middletown, New York. A 
transplanted Texan, she performs editorial 
chores for a New York publisher while her 
husband, Francis Allan, writes mystery 
fiction; and both co-operate in the care and 
management of a kennelful of fine dachs- 


hunds. 








BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on 
Foreign Books 


Edited by Roy TEMPLE House 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter 
by distinguished critics both in the United States 
and abroad. The magazine offers to its readers criti- 
cism and analysis of the important books issued in 
languages other than English—a literary harvest 
obtainable through no other medium. 


FEATURES AND DEPARTMENTS offering a 
wide variety of important and interesting informa- 
tion: literary events of the year, news about foreign 
authors, literary prize awards, etc. 


Subscription rates: $2.00 a year, or $3.00 for two 
years. Single copies 50 cents each. Address to Cir- 


culation Manager, BOOKS ABROAD. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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HISTORY OF 


MEXICAN LITERATURE 
By CARLOS GONZALEZ PENA 


Translated by Gusta B. Nance and 
Florene J. Dunstan 


Second Edition containing new biblio- 
graphical material. An astounding rev- 
elation of the intellectual wealth of our 
Spanish-American neighbor. Here the 
author traces the development of Mexi- 
can education, science and political 
thought—telling the tremendous story 
of the first Spanish missionaries in 
Mexico, giving the history of miracle 
plays in the New World, describing the 
Latin works of great Mexican human- 
ists, discussing Indian manuscripts and 
hieroglyphic writings. 


426 pages $2.50 


> 


Mark Twain's 


THE LETTERS OF 


QUINTUS CURTIUS SNODGRASS 
Edited by ERNEST E. LEISY 


Here, collected for the first time and 
edited with clear and comprehensive 
notes, are 10 humorous letters which 
Mark Twain contributed back in 1861 
to the New Orleans Daily Crescent. 
These are brilliant examples of his ear- 
lier writings which also reflect the war- 
time thinking of Civil War days. For 
example, read his take-off on a visit 
to “Old Abe” in the White House— 
an account of a memorable spree in 
New Orleans—his “Hints to Young 
Campaigners,” and so on. This book 
belongs in all Twainian and Lincoln 
collections. 


88 Pages $2.00 


YOUR CHECK LIST OF BOOKS 
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Guide to 
LIFE AND LITERATURE OF 
THE SOUTHWEST 


with a few observations 

By J. FRANK DOBIE 
Listing more than 500 books — with 
comments witty and wise—Mr. Dobie 
presents here the guide which he used 
for years in his justly famous class at 
the University of Texas. The bibliog- 
raphy is classified under such headlines 
as ‘Fighting Texans,” “How the Early 
Settlers Lived,” “Cowboys and Range 
Life,” “Naturalists,” “Mining and 
Oil,” etc. 
110 Pages, Illustrated 

. 


FLORA OF TEXAS 


(A Continuing Publication) 
By 

CYRUS LONGWORTH LUNDELL 

and collaborators 
This will be a 10-volume work when 
completed. Volumes 1 and 2 will con- 
tain the key to the families, a catalog 
of all species, and maps showing dis- 
tribution by counties. Publication of 
these will be deferred until all the fam- 
ilies have been monographed. Avail- 
able now are the following: 


Vol. 3, Part I—"Eriocaulaceae, Avi- 
cenniaceae, Verbenaceae™ 
87 Pages $1.50 


Vol. 3, Part I—“Anacardiaceae, Cy- 
rillaceae, Aquifoliaceae, Gen- 
us Cuscuta, Convolvulaceae" 
160 Pages $1.50 

Vol. 3, Part IlIi—"Orchidaceae" 

51 Pages and 29 Plates $3.00 

Vol. 3, Part |V—"Palmaceae, Brome- 
liaceae, Onagraceae”™ 
65 Pages 


$1.00 


$1.50 
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AMERICAN 


RESORT SERIES 


These booklets, published at irregular 
intervals, are written by outstanding 
authorities and are descriptive of the 
geographical, historical and modern 
aspects of the resort locations selected. 
They are factual rather than promo- 
tional in treatment, and have perma- 
nent reference value. Handsomely cov- 
ered, and illustrated with photographs, 
maps and charts, the following are now 
available: 


No. 1—Gatlinburg: Gateway to 
the Great Smokies, by Edwin 
J. Foscue 
20 Pages $0.60 


No. 2—Taxco: Mexico's Silver City 
by Edwin J. Foscue. 
34 Pages $1.00 


ad 


HORTICULTURE AND 
HORTICULTURISTS IN 


EARLY TEXAS 
By SAMUEL WOOD GEISER 


A most usable collection of facts and 
figures on a field in which there is a 
dearth of scientific information. Part I 
covers fruit culture (1820-1850)—cen- 
sus returns for fruit crops (1850-1930) 
—with bibliographical data. Part II, 
comprising two-thirds of the book, is 
devoted to brief biographical sketches 
of 165 Texas horticulturists, with a 
county index and an index of horticul- 
tural varieties originated in and intro- 
duced into Texas. 


104 Pages Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00 


YOUR CHECK LIST OF BOOKS 








DRAMATIC TEXAS: 
Three Southwest Plays 
With a Foreword 
By JOHN ROSENFIELD 


| | The plays include — WE ARE BE- 


- 


La. 


SIEGED, by Sam Acheson; WHERE 
THE DEAR ANTELOPE PLAY, by 
John William Rogers; and JUTE, by 
Kathleen Witherspoon. Written and 
first produced in Texas, they give an 
accurate contemporary picture. John 
Rosenfield’s critical foreword also re- 
views the Little Theatre movement in 
Texas—its tribulations, misdeeds, ac- 
complishments. 


326 Pages, Illustrated $1.50 


we 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY STUDIES 


] A series of monographs published at 

| irregular intervals as contributions in 
science, the social sciences and the hu- 
manities. They are numbered consecu- 
tively as published, regardless of the 
field covered. Published to date are the 
following: 


No. 1—A Brief Short-Title List of Published Works 
on the History of Science, by Samuel W. 
and Bessie T. Geiser. 

35 Pages $0.75 


No. 2—Description of Some Species of the Spider 
Genus Dictyna, by Sarah E. Jones. 
37 Pages $0.60 


No. 3—Procedures and Techniques in the Use of 
Evaluative Criteria, edited by C. L. Wisse- 
man. 

20 Pages $0.50 


No. 4—Integration of the Humanities and Social 
Sciences—a symposium including papers 
by Louis M. Hacker, Umphrey Lee, Henry 
Nash Smith, Alburey Castell, W. F. Dyde, 
Floyd Stovall, Savoie Lottinville. 

100 Pages $1.50 
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NATURALIST 


of the 


FRONTIE 


By SAMUEL WOOD GEISER 


This new and enlarged edition of Dr. Geiser’s notable work will be more than 
ever a book of interest for many types of readers. More than ever it will be—as 
The Dallas News described the earlier edition—“a narrative for those who like 
stories of adventure and struggle, a contribution to interest the historian of the 
Southwestern region, and a message of inspiration to the living naturalist in 
laboratory or field.” 

The original volume included ten chapters dealing with as many scientists, all 
highlighted against the social and political backgrounds of their contemporary 
Texas during the period from 1820 to 1880—together with an appendix presenting 
thumbnail sketches of some 140 more. 

In the revised edition Dr. Geiser adds two new chapters—one devoted to 
John James Fougere Audubon, and the other on scientific study back before 1850 
in the Old South when that region also had its frontiers. 











Comments on the Original Edition 


A book not only of permanent historical, The author has dealt with [his subjects} 
biographical and scientific value, but also of sympathetically but objectively, revealing 
great interest.—Quwarterly Review of Biology. alike their strength and their frailties, and 

with a mastery of stroke that could result 

A vital document in the history of Ameri- only from thorough, painstaking research. 
can science.—Daily Oklahoman. —Chicago Naturalist. 


New Edition Designed by Merle Armitage 
300 Pages, Illustrated ....... $5.00 
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And So To Books 














The Basic Rules 


For Book Reviews 


By Kenneth Rockwell 








The Times Herald Book Editor 


What is a book review? Few amateur reviewers seem to know, although they 
read reviews more than frequently. We meet an intelligent and bookish person 


and he asks us to let him do a review. What happens? . . . Every- 
thing bad. 

We send him a novel. He reads it carefully and writes six 
pages of solid typescript. Five of these are devoted to a detailed 
account of the plot. After reading the amateur’s account of 
the plot, no one could possibly want to read the book he is 
discussing. 

Next, the would-be reviewer gives his supposed audience a 
long account of the author’s life. With few exceptions, who 
cares what the author may have done? Readers of reviews are 
interested in books, not in private lives. The book page is not 











even remotely related to the movie magazines. 
The amateur manages to misspell the author’s name, to forget 





Rockwell 


about publishers. Release dates and prices mean nothing to him. He may love un- 
printable four letter words. His political leanings are questionable. They come out 


in his writing. 


We sit down and try patiently to edit one of 
these manuscripts when it arrives at our desk. We 
send the author no more books. He has violated 
every rule of the game. We keep on trying, how- 
ever, for the next amateur that comes along may 
be an excellent reviewer. 


Rules of the Game 


The Daily Times Herald has definite ideas as to 
what constitutes a review. Those rules have been 
followed from the first publication of “Book 
News.” 

First. A book review should be written by the 
most competent critic in the field. Often our re- 
viewers know more about the subject under dis- 
cussion than the author of the book. 

Second. Reviews must be brief. The purpose of 
a review is to give a prospective reader a reasoned 


judgment on the merits of the work, not to tell 


him all about it. 


Third. A review is not a critique. It is meant 
for popular consumption, not for scholars. It must 
be intelligent without being esoteric. It must be 
readable and informative. It must briefly evaluate 


the book with which it deals. 


Editor’s Policy 


These are the primary rules which govern the 
book reviews printed in The Daily Times Herald. 
They were laid down by editors before our time. 
They are being followed today. 


The Daily Times Herald “Book News” aims at 
informing and pleasing readers, not writers. Al- 
most anyone can read a book; few people can write 
one of value. The potential reader wants to know 
what books are worth reading, which ones he will 
like. We give him that information in a style and 
a spirit he can enjoy. 


THE DALLAS TIMES HERALD 


Dallas’ Greatest Newspaper 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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